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2080. [Anon.] Truman L. Kelley. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1945, 9, facing p. 67.—Portrait.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2081. Chalfant, E. M. Conscious and non-con- 
scious mental functions. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 
77-82.—The nature of consciousness remains un- 
clear. To stimulate research and discussion, the 
author lists the descriptive characteristics of con- 
sciousness, its functions, and its neurological local- 
ization. Data indicating the existence of uncon- 
scious mental functions are discussed. There is a 
bibliography of 77 titles —L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2082. Coates-Longerich, M., & Longerich, E. B. 
German-English speech terminology; a guide for 
the research worker in the field of German logo- 
pedics. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 39-46.—As 
an aid to advanced students of speech who must 
have access to the work of the German logopedists, 
a German-English vocabulary of about 250 fre- 
quently encountered words is presented.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

2083.. Craik, K. J. W. Medical Research Council 
Unit for Applied Psychology. Nature, Lond., 1944, 
154, 476-477.—This article is a necessarily general 
review of the work done by a British research unit 
comparable to a war laboratory unit administered 
in America by the NDRC. Research problems 
(“largely of an ad hoc character’’) involve the de- 
signing of equipment for speed, precision, proper 
illumination, and psychological suitability; the con- 
struction of tests for the selection of personnel; the 
training of operators; and the development of ap- 
propriate statistical techniques for use in the above 
studies.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2084. Donceel, J. F. What kind of science is 
psychology? New Scholast., 1945, 19, 117-135.— 
In order to understand man in general, psychology 
must be a combination of philosophy and positive 
science. To understand the individual person, the 
psychologist must employ a sort of artistic intuition 
and insight. Thus a complete psychology is the 
most complex of all sciences: an intimate com- 
bination of philosophy, science, and art.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2085. Faris, E. The of social psy- 
chology. Amer. J. Soctol., 1945, 50, 422-428.— 
Social psychology, the science of human nature in 
interaction, began as a study of collective behavior 
but now is impartially interested in groups and their 
individual members. As late as 1890, psychology 
was concerned with mental facts treated in absolute 
isolation. Social psychologists at first were con- 
cerned with the attempt, now abandoned, to reduce 
human nature to some basic principle or to a few 
irreducible elements, such as imitation, instincts, 


reflexes, and wishes. There is a strong tendency at 
present to take “the act” as the unit of study. 
Wundt and Durkheim greatly influenced American 
scholars. Contributors in this field include Sumner, 
Dewey, Mead, Cooley, Ross, and many others. A 
highly important advance is the recognition that 
qualities exist in nature and that human experiences 
are natural events. American effort is distinguished 
by the vast amount of empirical research. Though 
adequate methods do not yet exist, the record of the 
first 50 years gives promise that social psychology, 
though still in its beginnings, may some day take its 
place alongside physics and chemistry—D. L. 
Glick (American University). 

2086. File, Q. W. A machine method for com- 
puting the critical ratio of the difference between 
means. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 184-186.—The 
formula derived and the calculation method de- 
scribed can be used when the number of cases is the 
same for each sample and the samples are uncor- 
related.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2087. Fisher, K. C. A simple rheotome for the 
demonstration of the refractory period and of sum- 
mation response. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1944, 15, 73-74. 


2088. Freud, A. [Ed.] Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Psycho-Analytical Association. [I. Re- 
ports of proceedings of societies. Ini. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1944, 25, 178-184. 


2089. Firth, R. A new type of microphotometer. 
Proc. phys. Soc. Lond., 1943, 55, 34-41.—See Sct. 
Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 628. 


2090. Gregory, J. C. The concept of force. 
Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 24.—The suggestion is 
made that certain aspects of the concept of force 
(“though incorporeal, only work in bodies”) are 
based on the contents of sensory experience. “A 
finger pressed against a table has sensations of con- 
tact and muscular sensations of resistance... . 
The incorporeal corresponds to the revelation of 
‘disembodied force’ by muscular sensations, and the 
‘only work in bodies’ corresponds to the normal 
connexion between force and material bodies through 
sensations of contact."—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2091. Hamley, H. R. Sir Percy Nunn. Brit J. 
educ. Psychol., 1945, 15, 1-4.—Obituary, appreci- 
ation, and portrait.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s 
College for Women). 


eng cn nes, A. H. The psychology of Alfred 
North itehead. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 175- 
212.—Whitehead’s psychology provides the basis 
for his metaphysics. He believes that reality can 
best be described in terms of what one finds when 
human experience is subjected to a careful exami- 
nation. In his philosophy of the organism, the 
subject emerges from the world. Genuine under- 
standing is obtained by the methods of insight, 
intuition, and revelation. There can be no mental 
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development without interest. Similar systematic 
exposition is offered of various psychological topics 
treated by Whitehead in his writings. 25-item 
bibliography.—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

2093. Johnson, H. M. Are psychophysical prob- 
lems genuine or spurious? Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 
58, 189-211.—The meaning of genuine vs. spurious 
problems is discussed; the latter include those prob- 
lems which are logically impossible or practically 
infeasible. The requirements for determining the 
relationship between mind and body are analyzed 
in detail, both mathematically and in terms of a 
verbal illustration. ‘We can state the conclusion 
very briefly. The so-called problems of psycho- 
physics, namely, of deducing or inferring what other 
individuals than ourselves may sense and feel, are 
not genuine, but spurious. In other words, they are 
forever insoluble. The attempts to solve them have 
yielded only facts of assumption, which can never 
be tested by experience. The scientist can develop 
no method of mind-reading that is more valid than 
the so-called methods of the charlatan, and those 
methods have no validity at all."—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

2094. Johnson, H. M. John Madison Fletcher: 


1873-1944. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 267-—272.— 
Obituary and appreciation—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


2095. King, C.D. The meaningofnormal. Yale 
J. Biol. Med., 1945, 17, 493-501.—The author is of 
the opinion that the term ‘normal’ should be pri- 
marily applied to those instances in which function 
is in accord with the design or pattern of the reacting 
structure whether or not those instances are sta- 
tistically common—a ‘pattern norm’ rather than a 
‘specimen mean.’—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2096. Lawley, D. N. The factorial analysis of 
multiple item tests. Proc. roy. Soc. Edinb., 1944, 
62-A, 74-82.—If one considers a group of tests, each 
consisting of a number of short items scoreable as 
passing or failing, each test measuring a different 
ability, and each test characterized by quantities 
related to the difficulty of a test and to a test’s 
power of discrimination between individuals of high 
and low ability, it is then possible to derive an ex- 
pression for the covariance between two tests meas- 
uring different abilities. In the derivation, the 
usual assumption that “the test scores are sup 
to depend linearly upon the various factors” is not 
made. It appears that if a factorial analysis is 
performed on a set of tests of unequal difficulty, 
using the matrix of variances and covariances, a 
spurious factor will tend to be introduced depending 
mainly on the differences in difficulty. The effect 
of this is removed by transforming the variances 
and covariances to a new set of coefficients. A 
numerical example of the process is given, and ex- 
perimental evidence relative to the hypothesis is 
presented.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 

2097. Malmo, R. B., & Andrews, H. L. A re- 
cording device for foot-tapping, with results from 
polyneuropathic subjects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 
58, 247-252.—“‘The present apparatus and method 
appear to be sensitive in detecting slight impairments 
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in motor performance, and hence hold promise of 
clinical usefulness. They also provide a means for 
measuring performance-decrements at large.""—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2098. Marquis, D.G. The Office of Psychological 
Personnel; for the year 1944. Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 225-230.—The report covers four major 
topics: psychologists in the armed services, psy- 
chologists in federal agencies, job referral services, 
and information services. A listing of the staff of 
the O. P. P for 1944 and a financial statement are 
given.— S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2099. Muse, M. B. Psychology for nurses. (5th 
ed.) Philadelphia: Saunders, 1945. Pp. xx + 467. 
$2.50.—This is the fifth edition of a text first 
published 20 years ago (see 1: 516) which applies the 
principles of psychology to everyday nursing situa- 
tions and demonstrates “how the study can help 
the nurse both in her personal life as an individual 
and in her professional life as a nurse.” Of the 18 
chapters comprising its contents, that dealing with 
the role of original nature in development and that 
which discusses the learning process have been re- 
written to take account of recent research and cur- 
rently favored theories. The treatment of moti- 
vation of behavior is pointed to the problems raised 
most frequently by students of nursing education. 
New emphases in the interpretation of personality 
and adjustment are offered. A summary of psy- 
chological principles is included at the end of most 
chapters, with a set of exercises and a bibliography.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


2100. Rodhom, C. Cultures, rats and men. A mer. 
J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 262-266.—A brief critique is 
offered of E. C. Tolman’s article, A Stimulus-Ex- 
pectancy Need-Cathexis Psychology (see 19: 1855).— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2101. Sievers, C. H. The current program of 
instruction for clinical psychologists at the Adjutant 
General’s School. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 130- 
133.—The training program for clinical psycholo- 
gists in the Army includes 88 hours of lectures and 
96 hours of field training. Training and experience 
are given in administrative functions, in the testing 
of groups and individuals, and in clinical work with 
neuropsychiatric patients.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2102. Stone, C. P. Physiological psychology. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1945, 7, 623-652.—The follow- 
ing topics are reviewed: development of behavior; 
brain lesions and altered behavior; food hoarding, 
appetite, and inanition; work fatigue and efficiency; 
influencing behavior by drugs; and experimental 
neuroses. The bibliography contains 70 items.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2103. [Thorne, F. C.] The field of clinical psy- 
chology: past, present and future. J. clin. Psychol., 
1945, 1, 1-20.—The present status and future po- 
tentialities of clinical psychology are discussed. Un- 
less clinical psychologists become more imaginative 
and aggressive in the development of their field, 
they will find their area of work pre-empted by 
others. To make clinical psychology a recognized, 
useful profession, we need to develop graduate 
courses emphasizing psychological and _ medical 
knowledge and containing practical as well as the- 








NERVOUS SYSTEM 


oretical training, to select students with regard to 
both personality and intellectual qualifications, to 
encourage research, and to undertake the organi- 
zational activities required to promote the field.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


(See also abstracts 2113, 2232, 2246, 2254, 2269, 
2289, 2295, 2308, 2316, 2319, 2351, 2396. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2104. Brown, G. A., Cronick, ¢ x, Motley, H. 


L., Kocour, E. J.. & Klingman, W. Nervous 
system dysfunction in adaptation to altitude 
and as t reactions. War Med., Chicago, 
1945, '7, 157—161.—Severe nervous dysfunction with- 
out circulatory collapse occurred in 0.28% of a 
group exposed to a simulated altitude of 38,000 ft. 
with a constant oxygen supply, either during flight 
or several hours after reaching ground level. The 
reactions fall into the following categories: disturb- 
ances of equilibrium and co-ordination, of sub- 
cortical mechanisms, or of the large sensory and 
motor tracts; migraine and symptoms suggesting 
meningeal irritation and increased intracranial pres- 
sure; and disturbances of cortical function in the 
nature of amnesia, confusion, disorientation, and 
aphasia. Their causation is obscure. Signs of 
lesions in the large tracts suggest a vascular origin 
rather than aeroembolism. The disturbances are 
not relieved by further administration of oxygen, 
but they disappear fairly promptly without resid- 
uals. No one portion of the nervous system is more 
we than another.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

2105. Burr, H. S. The meaning of bio-electric 
potentials. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1944, 16, 353-360.— 
The thesis is supported that recorded potential 
differences, rather than being mere electrical epi- 
phenomena of biologic functions, are actually meas- 
urements of the energy available for activity and as 
such provide clues as to the magnitude and direction 
of the forces which determine the position and 
movements of all the charged units in a system.— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2106. Denny-Brown, D. Cerebral concussion. 
Physiol. Rev., 1945, 25, 296-325.—Concussion is a 
fundamental mode of reaction of nervous tissue. 
Clinically it is a transitory and reversible state fol- 
lowing. head injury of sufficient velocity, brevity, 
and energy, and it is characterized by instantaneous 
onset followed by widespread paralytic symptoms 
and later nonrecoverable amnesia, without evidence 
of structural cerebral injury. The physiological 
mechanism appears to be an excitation of every 
neuronal mechanism, followed by a refractory in- 
terval varying from neurone to neurone, shortest in 
the respiratory center, longest in some parts of the 
cortical apparatus. The EEG gives evidence that 
the cortex is primarily affected. The supranuclear 
mechanisms are also very susceptible. In man, the 
peculiar amnesia is its chief external sign, accom- 
panied by loss of reactivity, which is its most 
prominant feature in animals (stunning). The only 
comparable reaction in man is that produced by 
electroshock therapy. There is no clear evidence of 
its identity with blast shock, Many features of 
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concussion are still unexplored. 110 references.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2107. Gibbs, F. A. Electrical activity of the brain. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1945, 7, 427-454.—The iiter- 
ature of the period 1940-1944 is reviewed. There is 
a bibliography of 235 entries—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

2108. Holmes, G. The organization of the visual 
cortex in man. Proc. roy. Soc., 1945, B132, 348- 
361.—"The conclusions that can be drawn from 
observations of human subjects therefore indicate 
that in man primary visual perception, including 
colour vision, relative localization in space and per- 
ception of form, is subserved by the cortex of the 
striate area, and that though there is an exact 
geometric or point-to-point projection of the retina 
on this area, its functional organization is not rigidly 
determined by this point-to-point representation, 
but is to some extent plastic or modifiable. More 
highly differentiated visual functions, which are 
developed by the association of visual with other 
sensory impressions, on the other hand, depend on 
the integrity of the brain outside the striate area.” 
46 references.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2109. Kennard, M. A. The somatic functions of 
the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1945, 7, 
471-—S08.—This review covers the period from July 
1941 to July 1944. The primary areas covered are: 
the sensory system, with data on localization of 
function; motor system; cerebral cortex; and cortical 
organization. A bibliography of 197 titles is given.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2110. McCouch, G. P. Conduction and synaptic 
transmission in the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1945, 7, 455-470.—Some material in this 
general review deals with receptor activities and 
with the integration of reflex patterns——W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

2111. McCulloch, W. S., Klein, J. R., & Goodwin, 
C. Changes of noble-metal electrode EMF of 
cerebral cortex. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1945, 
58, 292-293.—Using noble metals as electrodes in 
the cerebral cortex of the cat, the authors observed 
alterations of EMF which may indicate chemical 
changes that hitherto have not been detected.—C. 
P. Stone (N. Y. Psychiat. Inst. & Hosp.). 


2112. Millott, N. The visceral nervous system 
of the earthworm. II. Evidence of chemical trans- 
mission and the action of sympatheticomimetic and 
parasympatheticomimetic drugs on the tone of the 
alimentary canal. Proc. roy. Soc., 1943, B131, 362- 
373.—The effects of antagonistic nervous stimu- 
lation of the alimentary canal of the earthworm 
were found to be similar to the effects of adrenaline, 
ephedrine, tyramine (sympatheticomimetic drugs) 
on the one hand and acetylcholine (parasympatheti- 
comimetic drug) on the other. It was concluded 
therefore that the one set of nerves is probably 
cholinergic and the other adrenergic—an indication 
of chemical transmission in the earthworm similar 
to that of the autonomic nervous system of verte- 
brates. (See also 18: 388.)—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2113. Moore, A. R. The individual in simpler 
forms. Univ. Ore. Publ. Stud. Psychol., 1945, No. 2. 
Pp. x + 143.—While the subject matter of this 
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monograph ranges from simple protoplasm to the 
amphibia, the final two chapters (30 pages) are of 
particular interest to tes se wet Chapter 7, 
Some Intrinsic Factors in Nerve Function, cites 
oscillographic evidence from experiments on the 
chemical excitation and inhibition of the nervous 
systems of invertebrates. Acetylcholine, for in- 
stance, seems to be absent in these phyla and to be 
relatively ineffective as a stimulus; there is some 
evidence of a different neurohumeral substance for 
cephalopods. It is suggested that, accompanying 
increased complexity of the nervous system, there is 
both an increased reactivity (sensitivity to more 
substances) and a quantitative increase in sensi- 
tivity. Chapter 8, Habit Formation as a Basis for 
Mind, discusses associative hysteresis as a basis for 
the ‘‘after effects” indicated by the phenemona of 
learning and memory. Such memory associations 
appear to be contingent upon well-developed ganglia 
of the central nervous system, and experimental 
evidence dealing with starfish, earthworms, mollusks, 
insects, and amphibia is presented in support of this 
conclusion. It is further suggested that the degree 
of complexity of possible associational combinations 
is a function both of brain-body ratio and the com- 
plexity of the brain. Further work in the psychology 
of simpler forms will make unnecessary the concept 
of entelechy.—C. EZ. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2114. Muralt, A. v. Role of acetylcholine and 
vitamin B, in nervous excitation. Nature, Lond., 
1944, 154, 767—768.—-Stimulation of the vagal supply 
to the frog's heart was found to liberate, in addition 
to acetylcholine, a second substance regarded as a 
special form of aneurin or aneurin compound (evi- 
dence from chemical assay, polarographic analysis, 
comparison with the properties of vitamin B;) prob- 
ably concerned with the recovery processes of nerve 
(evidence from photomicrographs, Wallerian de- 
generation, etc.).—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2115. Rushton, W. A. H. Action potentials from 
the isolated nerve cord of the earthworm. Proc. 
roy. Soc., 1945, B132, 423-437.—Studies of the re- 
corded action potentials of the nerve cord of the 
earthworm following electrical stimulation (a brief 
condenser discharge or a rectangular pulse) and 
micromanipulation show that of the two independent 
waves noted the faster wave (20 m./sec.) travels in 
the median giant fiber of the cord and the slower 
(10 m./sec.) in one or both of the two laterals. De- 
spite the oblique transverse membranes segmentally 
interrupting the continuity of the giant fibers (to 
which have been imputed synaptic functions), prop- 
agation may occur invariably and in either direction 
throughout the cord. The two lateral giant fibers 
are connected together at least once in every ten 
segments.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2116. Yacorzynski, G. K., & Davis, L. An experi- 
mental study of the functions of the frontal lobes in 
man. Psychosom. Med., 1945, 7, 97-107.—The re- 
sults of an experimental investigation of the per- 
ceptual functions of 5 patients with unilateral lesions 
of the frontal lobes and 8 normal controls demon- 
strated that the patients with the lesions required a 
longer time to perceive geometrical figures, exag- 
gerated the illusory effect of the Miiller-Lyer illu- 
sion, had defective ability in recalling the number of 
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perceived objects, and showed atypical behavior 
such as euphoria and unmistakable signs of aphasia. 
As far as could be determined, the immediate 
memory of these patients was not affected. 46-item 
bibliography.—P.S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


[See also abstracts 2102, 2161, 2162, 2180, 2184, 
2185, 2234, 2404. ] 
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2117. Adrian, E. D. Rod and cone responses in 
the human eye. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 361- 
363.—Further evidence for the duplicity theory is 
found in human electroretinograms taken with leads 
on the cheek and the cornea. ‘‘With red light, which 
should stimulate mainly the cones, the response is a 
brief diphasic change, the cornea becoming initially 
negative. . . . With blue light, which should stimu- 
late mainly the rods, the response is a slower mono- 
phasic change with a longer latency. . . . With light 
of intermediate wave-length, the response seems to 
be compounded of both the rapid and the slow 
effects. . . . Exposing the eye for a few minutes to 
a bright sky abolishes the slow effect, leaving only 
the initial diphasic response, but the slow component 
reappears after a few minutes and becomes larger 
and larger as dark adaptation proceeds.’’"—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2118. Ames, A., Jr. The space eikonometer test 
for aniseikonia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 248- 
263.—Clinical application of tests for anomalous 
space perception as a basis for measurement of 
aniseikonia is presented. Peripheral stereopsis is 
wo. for the tests-—D. J. Shaad (Durham, 

2119. Brozek, J., & Keys, A. Changes in flicker- 
fusion frequency with age. J. consult. Psychol., 
1945, 9, 87-90.— Measurements of flicker fusion fre- 
quency (F.F.F.) were carried out with 56 women 
ranging in age from 18 to 60. The decrease in F.F.F. 
with age was consistent but small. The authors 
conclude that ‘‘The flicker fusion frequency test 
would be a useful tool in systematic gerontological 
studies.” —S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2120. Buys, E., & Rijlant, P. Le seuil d’excita- 
tion (accélération ire) des canaux semi- 
circulaires. (The threshold of excitation, angular 
acceleration, of the semicircular canals.) Arch. int. 
Physiol., 1939, 49, 101-112.—Since the measurement 
of rotation threshold in terms of subjective report 
yields data which are too variable, the criterion of 
nystagmus (independent of visual stimulation) was 
adopted as the measure of sensitivity. A hydraulic 
system was employed to obtain uniformly accelerat- 
ing rotation of a platform, ranging from 12’/sec./sec. 
to 28°/sec./sec. Eye movements of the rabbit were 
recorded pneumatically. The latency of reaction 
decreased with increasing acceleration: more than 
100 sec. at threshold (0.19°), and 2 sec. at 0.35°. 
The duration of excitation is a function also of the 
rate of preceding stimulation.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

2121. Dunlap, K. Defective color vision and its 
remedy. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 69-85.—‘‘The 
term ‘color blindness’ as it is commonly employed, 
is misleading.”” Actually, defective color vision is 
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of two types: wrong color vision, and alteration of 
color thresholds. Methods of treating defective 
color vision with a high dosage of vitamin A com- 
bined with injections of cobra venom extract are 
discussed, and the histories of 14 cases, which were 
more or less fully treated and showed various degrees 
of improvement, are given. The familiar variability 
in performance on successive tests for color vision 
was observed. There was an indication that the 
duration of color abnormality determines curability. 
“The chart tests do not test color blindness directly 
but detect only abnormality in the brightness differ- 
ential.”” Cobra venom accelerates the action of the 
vitamins.—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


2122. Fish, H. S., Malone, P. D., & Richter, C. P. 
The anatomy of the tongue of the domestic Norway 
rat. I. The skin of the tongue; the various papillae; 
their number and distribution. Anat. Rec., 1944, 
89, 429-440.—See Biol. Absir. 19: 4626. 


2123. Forbes, G. The effect of certain variables 
on visual and auditory reaction times. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 153-162.—“1. An apparatus for 
recording visual and auditory reaction times is de- 
scribed. 2. The reaction times of 178 male Ss 
varying in age from 17 to 53 years are recorded under 
different conditions. 3. The influence of certain 
variables on these reaction times is considered sta- 
tistically. 4. Reaction times to light and sound are 
only partially dependent. 5. The reaction time to 
sound tends to increase with age, and with proximity 
to a meal, but is unaffected by practice or fatigue. 
6. The reaction time to light improves slightly with 
practice, and is unaffected by ordinary degrees of 
fatigue, proximity to a meal or by age.”— WN. H. 
Pronko (Indiana). 


2124. Fry, G. A. A photo-receptor mechanism 
for the modulation theory of color vision. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 114-135.—“‘A concept of the 
photo-receptor mechanism subserving color vision 
has been advanced, which is based on Troland’s 
concept of modulation of the optic nerve current. 
It is proposed that five different types of -exciting 
substances exist in each photo-receptor. One of 
these substances determines the basic frequency of 
impulses and the other four substances which are 
grouped in pairs modulate the frequency. A de- 
tailed explanation of how modulation is actually 
accomplished has not been attempted.” The modu- 
lation patterns in various retino-cortical paths are 
presumably synchronized, since a stimulus patch of 
color may cover numerous cones and still be per- 
ceived as uniform in color throughout. It is assumed 
that a substance between the cones provides the 
necessary mechanism for this synchronism. The 
consequences of this modulation theory are devel- 
oped for a number of visual functions, including 
color mixture, discrimination, and adaptation.— L. 
A. Riggs (Brown). 


2125. Hecht, S. Physics of the human eye. 
Optom. Wkiy, 1945, 36, 432; 434.—The script of a 
radio address is reproduced which reviews the bio- 
physics of the eye and its range of sensitivity to 
illumination.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 


2126. Honigmann, H. The visual perception of 
movement by toads, Proc. roy. Soc., 1944, B132, 
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291-307.—“‘The normal feeding reaction of toads is 
entirely dependent on the visual perception of 
movement. This snapping reaction (S.R.) has been 
used to investigate the conditions under which toads 
visually perceive movement... .’’ An apparatus 
was employed which allowed the stimulus object, 
the toad, and parts of the visual field to be moved 
independently. The optimal speed for perception 
of a moving object was found to be 15-30 cm./min. 
When the visual field was plain, the only crucial 
factor was the movement of the image of the object. 
When the visual field was patterned, the optimal 
condition for a positive S.R. was a stationary field, 
and the minimum condition, both field and object 
moving in the same direction at nearly the same 
speed; for intermediate conditions, the results de- 
pended on the degree of parallactic effect. A flicker- 
ing visual field was found to have the same effect 
as a stationary field with a distinct, permanent 
pattern. The critical fusion frequency was never 
higher than 5.3 per sec. Evidence for stroboscopic 
sensations, but not for induced sensations, of move- 
ment was found, at speeds varying from 16 to 27 
pictures per sec. with exposure times of 0.007 to 
0.0012 sec. per projection. The horizontal base had 
greater influence on the S.R. than the vertical back- 
ground of the visual field —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2127. Huzimoto, K. Influence of sounds upon 
visual acuity. Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, 1939, No. 44, 
1-8.—Kravkov has reported that auditory stimu- 
lation of the left ear increases the visual acuity of 
the right eye for black objects against a white back- 
ground and decreases the acuity for white objects 
against a black ground. The conditions in the 
present investigation were similar to those of the 
earlier experiment, but with the factor of pupillary 
variation controlled by dilation with atropine and 
the use of a fixed artificial pupil. The results (two 
subjects) are too variable to confirm the validity of 
the previous finding.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2128. Ketchéev, K., & Anissimova, A. P. De 
Pinfluence des stimuli inadéquats sur la sensibilité 
de la vision achromatique. VII. Action des rayons 
X. (The effect of inadequate irritants upon the 
sensitivity of achromatic vision. VII. The action 
of X-rays.) Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1939, 7, 
397-—399.— X-ray radiation was applied for 1-2 min. 
to a surface of about 30 cm*. Light sensitivity, 
measured after 50 min. of dark adaptation, was 
clearly affected the following day, continuing so for 
3-5 days. In 2 subjects the threshold was lowered; 
in 2 others, raised. This influence is probably 
exerted through the regulatory vegetative sys- 
tem, either humoral or neural.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

2129. Ketchéev, K., & Syrovatko, F. Influence 
des irritants inadéquats sur la sensibilité de la 
vision achromatique. VI. Action des irritants in- 
térocepteurs. (The effect of inadequate irritants 
upon the sensitivity of achromatic vision. VI. The 
action of interoceptive irritants.) Bull. Biol. Méd. 
exp. URSS, 1939, 7, 305-307.—Through a catheter 
(inserted in advance) 150-200 cc. of physiologic 
solution at 25° C. was introduced into the subject’s 
bladder, without his knowledge, or 2-5 cc. into the 
uterus, The distension yielded no sensation, but in 
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each case light sensitivity (measured by monocular 
adaptometry) was temporarily reduced. Traction 
applied mechanically to the uterus produced a simi- 
lar effect, as well as a decrease in heart rate.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2130. Kyrieleis, W. Uber Blendung und Blend- 
schutz im Dunkeln. (Glare and glare protection in 
the dark.) Luftfahrimedizin, 1938, 2, 333-339.— 
Glare effects (i.e., decrease in light sensitivity) are 
of two kinds: one results from partial illumination of 
the field, and the other from a general modification 
of the state of adaptation. The latter is studied, 
using the Engelking-Hartung adaptometer, atten- 
tion being given to recovery of sensitivity after 
varying illuminations of the previously adapted eye. 
The initial rate of recovery following weak stimu- 
lation is greater than that following more intense 
stimulation; the recovery curves cross, however, and 
the maximum recovery is reached sooner in the 
latter case. Recovery following stimulation of 1-sec. 
duration is slower than that following briefer stimu- 
lation, but beyond 1 sec. the duration has no in- 
fluence.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2131. Liithy, H. [Dependence of the visibility 
factor, determined by the flicker method, on the 
experimental conditions. ] Helv. phys. Acta, 1942, 
15, 343-372.—See Sct. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 96. 

2132. Mann, W. A. Direct utilization of the eye 
asacamera. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 451-461.— 
Experimental work demonstrated that the eyes of 
animals could actually be used as cameras, with pho- 
tographic film replacing the retina. The practical 
difficulties of using this method for testing image 
size are emphasized.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 

2133. Michaelson, I. C. Dark adaptation in de- 
tecting vitamin ‘A’ deficiency. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1945, 29, 214-217. 

2134. Mikelson, W. Accurate sound-measuring 
equipment aids in the reduction of unwanted noise, 
as well as in the production of desired sounds. Gen. 
elect. Rev., 1942, 45, 685-690.—See Sci. Abstr. Sect. 
A, 46: 1388. 

2135. Mitchell, J. R. The eye. Trans. Illum. 
Engng Soc., Lond., 1942, 7, 101-106.—See Secs. 
Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 661. 

2136. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. A modified 
photochemical theory of vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1945, 35, 43-65.—Five postulates are made con- 
cerning the photochemical processes responsible for 
vision. The mathematical consequences of these 
postulates are developed as they apply to the most 
recent dark and light adaptation data, as well as to 
data on area of test object, pupil diameter, and 
visual thresholds. In most cases the mathematical 
predictions are in agreement with the data, but in 
some cases there is not good agreement or the 
existing data are not adequate for testing the pre- 
dictions. It is hoped that the addition of a few more 
postulates will make possible the derivation of any 
visual function without the necessity for a special set of 
hypotheses for each function.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

2137. Murray, E. Alleged cures of color blind- 
ness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 253-261.—The 
author points out the dangers inherent in faulty 
understanding by the public of the structural nature 
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of what is miscalled color-blindness. She emphasizes 
the need for a greater variety of color-blind screening 
tests which would decrease the chances of training 
a color-anormal to pass the test and the need for 
well-trained administrators for giving the tests, as 
well as an honest education regarding the nature of 
these defects.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2138. Olmsted, J. M. D. The special senses. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1945, 7, 509-526.—The liter- 
ature for 1943-1944 in this field shows an unusually 
large proportion of papers on vision and blast injury 
to hearing. The bibliography cites 156 items.—W. 
S. Hunter (Brown). 

2139. Peddie, W. Representation of intensity, 
hue, saturation and the magnitude of the resultant 
vector on the trichromatic theory. Phil. Mag., 1943, 
34, 488-495.—See Sci. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 2553. 


2140. Pike, F. H. Entropy and the degeneration 
of photoreceptors in perpetual darkness. Anat. 
Rec., 1943, 87, 466.—Abstract. 

2141. Pinegin, N. I. Absolute photopic sensi- 
tivity of the eye in the ultra-violet and in the visible 
spectrum. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 770.—A table 
is presented of the absolute photopic sensitivity (the 
inverse of the illumination of a retinal area 0.0083 
mm*) to various wave lengths (709-302 my) ex- 
pressed in terms of the number of [quanta/sec. 
mm?]—. The curve of photopic sensitivity has its 
maximum (7.52 X 10-*) at about 546 my and there- 
after decreases regularly with the decrease in wave- 
length to 302 my, except for a ‘hump’ in the 365- 
334 my region.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2142. Pirenne, M. H. Rods and cones, and 
Thomas Y *s theory of colour vision. Nature, 
Lond., 1944, 134, 741-—742.—The thresholds to violet 
and to red light and the corresponding chromatic 
experiences at various angular distances on the 
retina of the dark-adapted eyes of two observers were 
determined to test the suggestion that the rods 
constitute one of the three kinds of chromatic re- 
ceptors postulated by the Young theory of color 
vision. The author concludes from the results that 
the rod-free area of the fovea is the best region for 
color vision and that the rods do not mediate color 
awareness.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2143. Pitt, F. H.G. Monochromatism. Nature, 
Lond., 1944, 154, 466-468.—A reconsideration of 
the current classifications of color blindness leads 
the author to suggest that the principles of the 
Young-Helmholtz theory could be extended with 
slight modification to explain certain types of mono- 
chromatism heretofore regarded as cone-blindness 
and hence not considered by the theory.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2144. Posner, A. Binocular vision; a contribu- 
tion to the theory of binocular vision supported by 
three cases of latent nystagmus. Amer. J. Ophthal., 
1945, 28, 392-397.—A minimal amount of binocular 
vision is effective in the inhibition of latent nys- 
tagmus; the author’s observations support Ver- 
hoeff’s theory of replacement in binocular vision.— 
D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 

2145. Ranke, O. F. [The mass ratio between 
membrane and liquid of the internal ear.] Akust. 
Z., 1942, 7, 1-11.—See Sci. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 2541. 
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2146. Riddell, W. J. B., & Wybar, K. C. Taste 
of thiouracil and phenylthiocarbamide. Nature, 
Lond., 1944, 154, 669.—“‘It would appear that the 
ability to taste thiouracil is inherited in the same 
manner as that of phenylthiocarbamide.’’—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2147. Rucker, C. W. Defects in visual fields 
produced by hyaline bodies in the optic disks. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1944, 32, 56-59.—See Biol. Abstr. 
19: 648. 


2148. Scheiwechmann, B. E. Der Einfluss der 
Schallwellenfrequenz auf das Gehir der Arbeiter in 
mit Larm behafteten Betrieben. (The influence of 
the frequency of sound waves on the hearing of 
workers in noisy jobs.) Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 
1939, 8, 185-188.—In one factory where the noise 
level was 96 db. and the dominant frequencies 1000 
to 4000 c.p.s., 31 workers were examined. In these 
there was a general hearing loss, particularly marked 
for the higher frequencies. In another factory 
(sound level 102 db., 100-1000 c.p.s.), 17 workers 
showed the principal loss in the low frequencies. 
The hearing loss varied in proportion to the length 
of service.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2149. Selwyn, E. W. H. The limit 6f visual res- 
olution. Proc. phys. Soc. Lond., 1943, 55, 286- 
291.—“‘The diffraction image of a long line source of 
light at the focus of a lens with a circular aperture 
has been calculated numerically. These figures are 
used to find what intensity drop between two bright 
lines is at the threshold of visibility by making 
observations on the separation of two line sources 
at which a dark line is visible between their images. 
It was found that, on the average, a 3 per cent drop 
of intensity is required for threshold resolution.””— 
L. H. Beck (Brown). 


2150. Silberstein, L.. & MacAdam, D. L. The 
distribution of color matchings around a color center. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 32-39.—Earlier papers 
(see 16: 3470; 17: 1089, 1098) have presented data 
on color matchings around each of 25 points spread 
over the color triangle. The standard deviation of 
the distribution of color matchings surrounding each 
point was represented as a distance from the point. 
It is here shown that the obtained elliptic distri- 
bution of the standard deviation points can be de- 
rived mathematically from general probability con- 
siderations.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


2151. Smith, J. J. Analyse der Wahrnehmung 
von ie org mit mehreren Merkmalen( farbigen 
Figuren) bei Schweinsaffen Nemestrinus neme- 
strinus L. (Analysis of the perception of objects 
with multiple characteristics, colored figures, in the 
monkey Nemestrinus nemestrinus L) Utrecht: 
Dissertation, 1939. Pp. 80.—Eight animals were 
given associative training (50 trials a day) to one of 
two figures, blue circle or red triangle. Correct 
response was mastered in 18-48 days, with 3 kinds 
of learning curve apparent: one was of the usual 
type; in a second, the initial rapid decrease in errors 
was followed by a prolonged plateau and then by 
another drop; the third, and over-all the most rapid, 
began with a period of no progress and then showed 
very rapid improvement. It ap that some 
animals were influenced primarily by color and 
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others by form, a fact which may explain certain 
contradictions of previous investigators, On the 
whole, the discrimination seemed to be of a relative 
nature; response to the substitution of different 
triangles, however, indicated that the choice was not 
determined by triangularity in general.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 

2152. Steinhausen, W. Das Bogengangssystem 
des inneren Ohres als Wahrnehmungsorgan fiir 
Drehungen. (The canal system of the inner ear as 
a perceptual organ for rotation.) [Berlin]: Reich- 
stelle fiir den Unterrichtsfilm zu dem Hochschulfilm, 
1939, No. 323. Pp. 23.—This article describes the 
photographic method and results of investigation, in 
the living pike, of the mechanical details of excitation 
of the ampullae cells during rotation.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


2153. Studnitz, G. v. [On the pathology of the 
sense of color.] Naturwissenschaften, 1941, 29, 614— 
622.—See Sct. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 664. 

2154. [Various.] Colorimeters and color stand- 
ards. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 1-25.—This is 
chapter VIII of the forthcoming report by the Com- 
mittee on Colorimetry of the Optical Society of 
America. It describes colorimeters and the available 
systems of color standards. It presents methods for 
the expression of colorimetric data in terms of the 
standard I.C.I. system. References are given to the 
existing sources of such data, but no data are in- 
cluded in the text.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


2155. Warden, C. J., & Ross, S. A comparison 
of the Navy adaptometer test and the Columbia 
motion acuity test. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 147- 
152.—A group of 100 subjects between the ages of 
17 and 25, with Snellen indexes of 20/20 or better, 
were tested on both the Navy Adaptometer (sco- 
topic form acuity) and the motion acuity apparatus 
(also for scotopic vision). Results show r’s of 
approximately zero between Snellen and Adaptom- 
eter test scores and Snellen and Columbia motion 
acuity test scores, while an r of .93 + .01 between 
the form and motion acuity tests shows that the 
two tests measure much the same thing. It appears 
that form and motion perception are highly related 
visual functions at scotopic levels of illumination. 
The reliability of both scotopic tests was high. The 
motion perception apparatus used in determining 
threshold values was set up as a motion perception 
test along the lines of the adaptometer test, the r 
between motion test score and motion acuity thresh- 
old being .85 + .04. The authors see no need for 
a test supplementary to, or as a substitute for, the 
Adaptometer test now in use in selection of night 
fliers, etc., but they stress the unreliability of a high 
Snellen score as an index of scotopic vision.— N. H. 
Pronko (Indiana). 

2156. White, G. S. J., Vickerstaff, T., & Waters, 
E. The physical significance of the dyer’s system 
of colour matching. Proc. phys. Soc. Lond., 1943, 
55, 1-14.—See Sci. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 657. 

2157. Wright, W. D. The functions and per- 
formance of the eye. J. sci. Instrum., 1942, 19, 161- 
165.—See Sci. Abstr. Sect. A, 46: 662. 

2158. Wulff, V. J., & Jahn, T. L. Correlation of 
E.M.F. and photochemical changes in the dark- 
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adapted insect eye. Anat. Rec., 1943, 87, 479-480.— 
Abstract. 


2159. Zalla, A. Effetti postumi alla applicazione 
di prismi daventi all’occhio sulla valutazione ottica 
delle direzioni nel piano fronto-parallelo. (After- 
effects of the application of prisms before the eye in 
the visual judgment of directions in the frontal 
plane.) Arch. Fistol., 1939, 39, 274-296.—A. M. di 
Giorgio has shown that inclinations of the head or 
the trunk, as well as certain voluntary deviations of 
the direction of regard, bring about changes in the 
direction of the apparent vertical. In the present 
report, an analogous effect is described after ocular 
deviations have been induced by placing a prism in 
front of one eye (binocular fixation maintained). 
In the test, an illuminated slit is rotated to indicate 
the apparent vertical. After having briefly looked 
through a prism which produces a deviation ranging 
between 2° and 5°, the subject monocularly fixates 
the slit with the eye which has deviated. His ad- 
justment of the slit indicates a clear-cut shift in the 
apparent vertical. The apparent horizontal is not 
altered, but a cross is inclined as a whole, with the 
90° angle still judged correctly.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 


[See also abstracts 2089, 2108, 2109, 2110, 2116, 
2186, 2219, 2225, 2278, 2294. | 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2160. Arnold, W. J. An exploratory investigation 
of primary response generalization. J. comp. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 38, 87-102.—A Skinner box was equipped 
with a variable tension of the bar. Ten rats were 
trained on weak tension (a minimum push of 30 
grams) and 10 on strong tension (a minimum push 
of 60 grams). Both groups reduced the variability 
of the pressures which they exerted on the bar, the 
weak-pressure group, which started with larger vari- 
ations, showing a greater reduction than the strong- 
pressure group. When upper limits of 40 and 70 
grams respectively were also imposed on the two 
groups, there was an increase in variability followed 
by another decline. These results are discussed in 
relation to the response generalization hypothesis of 
Hull.—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


2161. Burrow, T., & Galt, W. Electroencephalo- 
graphic recordings of varying aspects of attention in 
relation to behavior. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 269- 
288.—Ditention is defined as that type of attention 
which is clouded by affect, causing an impediment 
in social rapport. Cotention is the total organism’s 
interest or tensional focus upon some object in its 
environment—a socially co-ordinated form of adap- 
tation. Brain-wave patterns under various condi- 
tions (reading, mental arithmetic, etc.) show that a 
shift from ditention to cotention is accompanied by 
a drop in alpha percentage most pronounced in the 
motor regions. Cotention is not a heightened form 
of attention, for there is a diminution in energy 
output. There is a real difference between brain- 
wave patterns where the individual's attention is 
preoccupied with affective, socially-disjunctive ele- 
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ments and where it functions in alignment with the 
organism's basic motivation as a whole.—G. W. 
Hartmann (Teachers College, Columbia). 

2162. Campbell, R. J.. & Harlow, H. F. Problem 
solution by monkeys follo bilateral removal of 
the prefrontal areas. V. Spatial delayed reactions. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 110-126.—‘1. Twelve 
rhesus monkeys, six normal animals and six which 
had been subjected to bilateral prefrontal lobectomy, 
were tested on spatial delayed reactions, using a 
direct method. 2. Two of the operated monkeys 
solved 20-sec. (or longer) delayed reactions, per- 
formances comparable to the best of the normal 
animals. The other four operated monkeys adapted 
poorly to the delayed reaction tests. 3. The per- 
formance of monkeys following extensive bilateral 
lesions of the prefrontal association areas appears to 
be influenced by the length of the postoperative 
recovery period, previous test history, and extent 
of the lesion within the prefrontal areas. 4. It is 
suggested that monkeys, following destruction of 
the prefrontal association areas, suffer deficit in at- 
tending and fixating limited aspects of a test situa- 
tion, and that this operates to reduce the effective- 
ness of the acquisition of complex problems such as 
the delayed reaction run by the direct method.’’— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2163. Harlow, H. F. Studies in discrimination 
learning by monkeys: III. Factors influencing the 
facility of solution of discrimination problems by 
rhesus monkeys. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 213- 
227.—The comparative ease of differentiating vari- 
ous visual materials by 12 animals under food 
motivation was studied with such pairings as plano- 
metric vs. stereometric stimulus-objects, horizontal- 
vertical, bidimensional-tridimensional, black mirror- 
image patterns vs. non-mirror-image patterns on 
white wedges, and large vs. small patterns (both 
colored and black-white). There was a marked 
superiority in ease of discriminating stimulus-objects 
compared with discriminating patterns; these differ- 
ences were consistently significant. The monkeys 
usually succeeded in immediately perceiving differ- 
ences between stimulus-objects and usually failed 
in immediately perceiving differences between com- 
parable patterns. This differential reaction is prob- 
ably important in testing difficult and complex 
functions. (See also 18: 2388, 2389.)—G. W. Hart- 
mann (Teachers College, Columbia). 

2164. Harlow, H. F. Studies in discrimination 
learning by monkeys: IV. Relative difficulty of dis- 
criminations between stimulus-objects and between 
comparable patterns with homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous grounds. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 317- 
321.—Six laboratory-conditioned rhesus monkeys 
confronted three types of discrimination situations: 
(1) simple stimulus-objects; (2) the same patterns on 
plain or homogeneous grounds; and (3) ditto, on 
more heterogeneous grounds, i.e., grounds com- 
plicated by sharply defined borders. The best 
results were achieved under condition 1, a finding 
consistent with the results of the previous paper (see 
19: 2163).—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

2165. Johnson, D. M. A systematic treatment of 
judgment. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 193-224.—The 
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author attempts to organize the literature, describe 
the methods and the assumptions, and summarize 
the achievements made. The main concern is with 
the problem of the judgment of alternative solutions. 
The independent and dependent variables of judg- 
ment and the individual differences in judgment are 
the major topics. A bibliography of 116 items is 
included.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2166. Kendler, H. H. Drive interaction: I. 
Learning as a function of the simultaneous presence 
of the hunger and thirst drives. J. exp. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 96-109.—An initial experiment with 32 
albino rats showed retardation of learning in a single 
choice T-maze when a 22-hour hunger drive was 
coexistent with a 22-hour thirst drive. Therefore, 
a more elaborate experiment was designed employ- 
ing 125 rats in a modified Skinner box. Subjects 
were all motivated by a 22-hour hunger drive but 
were divided into 5 subgroups with varying co- 
existent thirst drives of 0, 3, 6, 12, and 22 hours’ 
duration. Following the acquisition trials, the 5 
groups were extinguished euler the same motiva- 
tional conditions as had existed during training. 
Results showed that varying degrees of thirst had a 
differential effect upon response measures, response 
scores increasing with increase in duration of water 
deprivation up to 12 hours, but decreasing greatly 
for the 22-hour interval. Theoretical implications 
are discussed in terms of Hull’s formulation.— N. H. 
Pronko (Indiana). 


2167. Leavitt, H. J. The relation of speed of 
learning to amount retained and to reminiscence. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 134-140.—*‘Four groups 
of 12 Ss each were given 10 30-sec. trials to learn a 
list of 15 nonsense syllables, and a similar 10-trial 
session on a pursuit rotor. The retention of each 
material was tested after 1, 7, 28, and 70 days, one 
of the four groups returning after each interval. It 
was found that: (1) The rank order correlations 
between amount learned and amount retained 
change from positive to negative for both materials 
as the retention interval increases. This generali- 
zation holds whether we consider absolute amount 
retained, amount retained relative to original score, 
or savings. (2) The correlation between absolute 
and relative amounts of reminiscence on the pursuit 
rotor is high and positive. (3) Fast learners show 
the greatest absolute amount of reminiscence and 
also the greatest amount of reminiscence relative 
to their original scores, when the retention interval 
is short. (4) After intervals of 28 days and longer, 
only the slower tended to show any reminiscences 
on the pursuit rotor."— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2168. Morgan, J. J.B. Value of wrong 
in inductive reasoning. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 
141-146.—This experiment tested the hypothesis 
that failures in solving a problem promote inductive 
reasoning more than immediate and uniform suc- 
cesses. Forty-two subjects, divided into two groups, 
were presented a series of cards, each requiring the 
pressing of a correct button on a 3-button apparatus. 
The problem consisted in the subject’s discovery 
which of 6 cues to follow in order to make a bell ring. 
In one group (restricted hypothesis group), the cue 
that would make the bell ring was predetermined 
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by the experimenter. In the other group (unre- 
stricted hypothesis group), success followed the use 
of any cue. Test series were scattered throughout 
the experiment in order to discover how well the 
subjects in the two groups could solve the predeter- 
mined cue. Thus, series 3, 6, 9, 12 and 15 were the 
same in both groups. A total of 15 series of expo- 
sures was given, each series containing 10 different 
card presentations. Results showed that the sub- 
jects of the restricted hypothesis group profited by 
their mistakes and surpassed the performance of 
those of the unrestricted hypothesis group in the 
test series. This difference was statistically sig- 
nificant, thus confirming the original hypothesis.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2169. Reynolds, B. Extinction of trace condi- 
tioned responses as a function of the spacing of trials 
during the acquisition and extinction series. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 81-95.—Sixty-seven human sub- 
jects served in a conditioning experiment utilizing 
the eyelid closure response, the conditioned stimulus 
being a click and the unconditioned stimulus a puff 
of air directed against the cornea. Approximately 
half the group received training in massed trials and 
the rest in distributed trials. Each of these groups 
was subdivided into (a) massed and (6) distributed 
extinction groups. Three groups trained with 
massed acquisition trials showed no consistent differ- 
ences in extinction. However, of the four groups 
trained with distributed acquisition trials, those 
given massed extinction showed a facilitation of 
extinction. These results are thought to offer nega- 
tive confirmation of implications deriving from 
Pavlovian theory that massed extinction trials facil- 
itate extinction.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2170. Schroeder, E. M. On measurement of 
motor skills; an approach through a statistical 
analysis of archery scores. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. Pp. xvi + 210. $2.25.—The 
first part of the study was concerned with a statistical 
analysis of the archery scores of 258 beginning, 139 
intermediate and 53 advanced archery students at 
Wellesley College. On the basis of this analysis, the 
archery score was evaluated as a measure for testing 
and predicting the ability of individuals at three 
levels of achievement. The second part dealt with 
the trend within single lessons of the scores of three 
different groups of intermediate students. An 
analysis of such scores demonstrated the effects of 
both practice and fatigue and also showed that the 
lesson of standard length is too short to measure 
accurately the skill of the majority of students.— 
D. W. Taylor (Harvard). 


2171. Waters, R. H., & Vitale, A.G. Degree of 
interpolated learning and retroactive inhibition in 
maze | ing. I. Animal subjects. J. comp. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 38, 119-126—Four groups of rats 
learned a 14-unit multiple T maze. They were then 
given during a 10-day period either 0, 2, 5, or 10 
runs on a second similar maze. Finally they were 
required to relearn the first maze. In a second 
experiment, the interpolated period consisted of a 
single day with 5 and 10 runs given to two groups of 
rats. The results from both experiments indicated 
that the interpolated activity produced no retro- 
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active interference with relearning—-K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 2106, 2113, 2180, 2199, 2210, 
2267, 2301, 2320, 2355, 2362, 2364, 2367, 2369, 
2383, 2384, 2386, 2392. 
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(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


2172. Anders, M. V. The histopathology of a new 
type of hereditary loss of coordination in the domes- 
tic rabbit. Amer. J. Anat., 1945, 76, 183-199. 


2173. Benoit, J., & Ott, L. External and internal 
factors in sexual activity. Effect of irradiation with 
different wave-lengths on the mechanism of photo- 
stimulation of the hypophysis and on testicular 
growth in the immature duck. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1944, 17, 27-46.—Eleven immature ducks received 
for 8-15 hours every third day over a period of 40 
days the same quantity of radiation of 7 different 
wave-lengths (blue-violet to infra-red). The effect 
on testicular size (presumably controlled by the 
anterior pituitary which in turn is stimulated by the 
illumination of the retina or some centers deeply 
located in the brain) was found to be as follows: 
“testis stimulation is very slight in blue-violet, 
marked in green, strong in yellow, very strong in 
orange-red and in red, slight in extreme red, and 
absent in infra-red lights... The authors discuss the 
possibility that these differential effects may be the 
result of the differential sensitivity of nervous cen- 
ters, photoreceptors, and the anterior hypophysis as 
well as of the differential absorption of varying 
wave-lengths by the tissue interposed between them 
and the light. 59 references—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2174. Birren, J. E. Static equilibrium and vestib- 
ular function. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 127-133. 
—Possible relations between vestibular function and 
body sway were investigated (a) by measuring body 
sway and by other observations on a male subject 
showing complete loss of vestibular function and 
(6) by observation of vestibular function, B4rany 
chair tests, and body sway in 45 subjects with intact 
labyrinth. While the biologically defective subject 
showed marked body sway on the first test, he 
nevertheless maintained his balance standing erect 
with eyes both open and closed. One month later 
postural control was so far improved that the record 
could not be classed as pathological. For the 45 
subjects, none of the correlation coefficients ob- 
tained between body sway measurements, eyes open 
or closed, and nystagmus time were significantly 
greater than zero. These results are interpreted to 
indicate that postural control in man may exist 
despite loss of vestibular function; that measure- 
ments of body over cannot be used to diagnose 
vestibular defects; that postural deficiencies result- 
ing from loss of vestibular functioning may be com- 
pensated for; and that there is a lack of complete 
dependence of posture on vestibular functions.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2175. Carpenter, G. D. H. Birds and butterflies. 
Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 304.—In the course of 
questioning a statement made by C. R. Stonor in 
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a previous article (op. cit., pp. 80-81) that no bird 
was seen to catch or chase a butterfly, the present 
author points out that birds will attack certain 
butterflies but not similar butterflies (mimics) if 
the latter are ‘‘warningly coloured.” —A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2176. Comroe, J. H., Jr., & Delite 190 Jr. 
Applied physiology. Annu. Reo. P 1945, 7, 
653-676.—The area covered by this review is 
limited to aviation medicine, fitness and perform- 
ance, and resuscitation. 147 references are given.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2177. Domm, L. V., & Blivaiss, B. B. Male 
copulatory behavior in brown Leghorn hens follow- 
ing implantation of testosterone propionate pellets. 
Anat. Rec., 1943, 87, 438.—Abstract. 


2178. Eichna, L. W., Bean, W. B., Ashe, W. F., & 
Nelson, N. Performance in relation to environ- 
mental temperature: reactions of normal young men 
to hot, humid (simulated e) environment. 
Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1945, 76, 25-58.—Sixty-four 
men lived continuously for 1-4 weeks in a “hot 
room” in a temperature of 87°-93° and a humidity 
of 80°-96°. They walked 124 miles daily carrying 
a 20-lb. pack, as they had been previously trained 
to do at moderate temperatures. At first they 
showed cardiovascular instability, rise of tempera- 
ture, and apathy, and they worked slowly and pain- 
fully. About the eleventh day, however, the 
symptoms disappeared, and they worked almost as 
easily as in a cool environment. Acclimatization is 
a complex physiological process, attained most 
rapidly by daily increasing work with continuous 
residence in the hot environment. Resting in humid 
heat induces only slight acclimatization. Perform- 
ance is impaired most seriously by inadequate water 
intake and lack of previous fitness. Thirst is not an 
index of water needs, as it does not appear until 
considerable deficits have accumulated. Sweating 
is independent of water intake, is in excess of pur- 
poseful needs, and is not decreased by moderate 
dehydration. There is some cross-acclimatization 
between hot-dry and hot-humid environments.— M. 
E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2179. Farris, E. J.. & Yeakel, E. H. Emotional 
behavior of gray Norway and Wistar albino rats. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 109-118.—Seventy-three 
Wistar albino rats and 73 gray Norways were sub- 
jected to Hall’s test for emotionality. ‘‘Slightly 
over half of the gray Norways achieved high scores, 
and almost half of the albinos fell in the range of low 
scores. This difference is statistically significant. 
As a strain, therefore, the gray Norways are emo- 
tional, and the albinos are non-emotional.”’ 45% 
of the gray Norway rats with high scores were wild 
or savage. ‘‘The correlation between savageness 
and emotionality is statistically significant. Because 
of this aggressive behavior in certain high-scoring 
rats, it was concluded that consistent excretion in 
the open field denotes fearfulness rather than 
timidity.”—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

2180. Finkelstein, N., Alpern, E. B., & Gantt, 
W. H. Amphetamine (benzedrine) sulfate upon 
higher nervous activity with alcohol (hu- 
man experiments). Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1945, 
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76, 61-74.—The authors used positive and negative 
conditional stimuli and an electric shock for the un- 
conditional stimulus on 17 students and nurses. 
Oral doses of 10-15 mgm. and 20-30 mgm. amphe- 
tamine sulfate improved slightly differentiation be- 
tween positive and negative conditional stimuli. 
The thresholds of sensation to an electric shock and 
acuity of hearing and the performance of a number- 
series test were unchanged. A respiratory condi- 
tional reflex was observed. There were objective 
and subjective mood changes—increased talkative- 
ness, alertness, and cheerfulness. In comparision 
with amphetamine, alcohol (1.5 cc./kg.) markedly 
affected conditional reflexes. It favored excitatory 
reactions, interfered with inhibition and the forma- 
tion of new reflexes, tended to convert inhibitory 
into excitatory reactions, and greatly increased the 
perception and pain thresholds. The subjects were 
unconcerned about correctness of reaction and un- 
able to appraise their responses even after the effect 
of alcohol had worn off. The conditional reflex was 
more sensitive in detecting changes of higher nervous 
functions than were the verbal tests used in these 
experiments.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2181. Fitzgerald, G., & Stengel, E. Vestibular 
reactivity to caloric stimulation in schizophrenics. 
J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 93-100.—A technique capable 
of revealing and measuring small differences in the 
caloric responses of both ears is described as carried 
out in a sample of 50 schizophrenics. Individual 
variability of vestibular reactivity unknown in 
normal subjects was observed. In some cases there 
occurred a conjugate deviation of the eyes into the 
direction of the slow phase of the nystagmus, which 
either modified or replaced the physiological re- 
sponse.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2182. Kuhlmann, P. Beobachtungen an einer 
durch Flussseeschwalben (Sterna h. hirundo I.) aus 
vertauschtem Ei erbriiteten und aufgezogen Silber- 
mive (Larus a. argentatus Pontopp). (Observa- 
tions on a silver gull hatched and raised by a sea 
gull, from a substituted egg.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1939, 
3, No. 1, 75-84.—A successful case is reported in 
which a young gull was hatched and cared for ~ 
its adopted parents. The gull differed from normal 
in its noticeably retarded growth (due probably to 
the quantitative deficiency in feeding based on the 
relatively greater needs of this species) and its lack 
of the usual timidity of the species in the presence 
of man.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2183. Lawton, G. Mental decline and its re- 
tardation. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 229-248.— 
This is a summary of the better-known facts about 
senescence with suggestions for the therapeutic 
guidance of old people. Best results occur if they 
can be given real jobs, real family relationships, and 
a real function in society. Significantly, the strategy 
of tackling problems often improves with age. 
“Whenever knowledge of tactics, of various ways 
of doing things is important, then it is that the older 
person is valued. The older doctor or lawyer, the 
craftsman, the political leader, the artist in living— 
all these can more than hold their own in competition 
with young people."—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers 
College, Columbia). 
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2184. McSwiney, B. A., & Downman, C. B. B. 
Viscero-motor reflexes. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 
766-767.—When the portion of the cat’s brain above 
the second cervical vertebra was destroyed, move- 
ments of the hind limbs were found to follow stimu- 
lation of the pancreas but not of the small intestines. 
However, when the spinal cord was transected in the 
upper thoracic region and the cat then decerebrated, 
strong movements of the hind limbs followed even 
weak stimulation of any part of the small or large 
intestines. These visceromotor responses may de- 
teriorate without any apparent change in the general 
reflex activity of the limbs themselves.—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

2185. Oppenheimer, J. M. Locomotor reactions 

of Fundulus embryos with abnormal Mauthner’s 
meurones. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1945, 58, 
338-340.—By implantation of grafts into Fundulus 
embryos of gastrula stages, deviations were produced 
in the number and arrangement of Mauthner’s 
neurones in their central nervous system. Twice 
daily the motor responses of these embryos were 
tudied while they were developing through the 
swimming stages. No consistent alteration of be- 
havior was found associated with (1) supernumerary 
axones from Mauthner’s cells, (2) asymmetry of ar- 
rangement of Mauthner’s axones on the two sides 
of the cord, or (3) total absence of these axones on 
one or both sides of the cord. Thus the experiment 
does not clarify divergent opinions as to the func- 
tions of these giant cells-——-C. P. Stone (N. Y. 
Psychiat. Inst. & Hosp.). 

2186. Pyke, M. Nutrition and a matter of taste. 
Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 229-231.—This article 
discusses C. P. Richter’s researches on self-chosen 
diets and continues with a review of evidence sum- 
marized at a meeting of the British Nutrition Panel. 
The role of the senses (vision, taste, smell, temper- 
ature, etc.) and of habituation, learned custom, 
palatability, and suggestion in the subjective choice 
of food stuffs was considered in relation to the nutri- 
tional requirements of the body. Subjective prefer- 
ence may be a valuable but not an infallible criterion 
in the choice of beneficial foods.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2187. Rogoff, J. M. A critique on the theory of 
emergency function of the adrenal glands: im- 
plications for psychology. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 32, 
249-—268.—The widely accepted emergency or Can- 
non theory of a direct relation of adrenal gland 
secretion to emotional excitation or to painful stimu- 
lation is considered untenable. The work of G. N. 
Stewart and Rogoff suggests that bodily reactions 
in major emotions can be explained better as con- 
sequences of nervous system (chiefly sympathetic) 
rather than secretory phenomena, particularly in 
view of time relations and physiological utility. 
Persistence of the emotional state after excitation 
can be seen in animals which have been deprived of 
their adrenals, or in whom the secretion was abol- 
ished. Epinephrine secretion from the adrenals is 
spontaneous and constant under ordinary experi- 
mental conditions. Semisection of the cord between 
the first and fourth dorsal segments abolishes the 
secretion from the ipsilateral gland without affecting 
the contralateral, and transection abolishes the flow 
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from both glands. Epinephrine secretion is not 
increased by asphyxia or by sensory or emotional 
stimulation. Consequently, popular and common 
endocrine implications for psychology based on the 
premise of a direct and immediate endosecretory 
role in various reactions are lacking in substantial 
experimental support. 42-item bibliography.—G. 
W. Hartmann (Teachers College, Columbia). 


2188. Rosenbaum, J. Voluntary pupillary move- 
ments. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 523-525.—A 
case history is presented of an adult who was able 
to dilate the pupils at will. Either voluntary 
inhibition of the pupillary constricting center or 
voluntary control of accommodative impulses could 
account for the ability—D. J. Shaad (Durham, 
N. C.). 

2189. Taylor, C. L. Exercise. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1945, 7, 599-622.—This review covers, 
among other topics, physical fitness tests and some 
aspects of fatigue. The bibliography contains 147 
items.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2190. Treat, A. E. The chronic spinal animal. 
Anat. Rec., 1943, 87, 475.—Abstract. 


2191. Wright, B. A. An experimentally created 
conflict expressed by means of a projective tech- 
nique. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 229-245.—An 
experimental method to test the validity of a pro- 
jective technique as a tool for uncovering emotional 
disturbance is presented. Forty elementary school 
children were asked to rank 16 toys in four degrees 
of attractiveness. Subsequently they were given 
two of the toys, one from the most attractive and 
one from the least attractive categories, and were 
asked to give one of them either to a friend or a 
stranger (not present). They were then allowed to 
play with the one retained. Following four such 
decisions, the subject was asked to tell a story about 
one of three toys, two of which had been involved 
in the choices and a third not seen before. Behavior 
in the choice situation and stories were rated accord- 
ing to degree of conflict expressed. Results were 
compared for conflict and nonconflict situations. 
They indicate that the stories tended to reflect the 
preceding disturbance. Correlation between degree 
of conflict in behavior during choice and degree of 
conflict in the stories is .43, significant at the 1% 
level. After the conflict situation, the stories pre- 
dominantly reflected conflict; after a nonconflict 
situation (control), the stories were predominantly 
descriptive or realistically evaluative. The toy 
selected for storytelling also reflected conflict. 
Further problems related to validation of the tech- 
nique are raised.—H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, 
Ind.). 


[See also abstracts 2087, 2102, 2104, 2110, 2112, 
2114, 2119, 2123, 2128, 2129, 2144, 2146, 2152, 
2166, 2193, 2195, 2204, 2212, 2218, 2222, 2223, 
2228, 2241, 2283, 2347, 2363. ] 
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2192. [Anon.] Menninger Foundation: Hyp 
nosis research project; progress report. B 
Menninger Clin., 1945, 9, “~ -—This paper is an 
excerpt from a report summarizing results and con- 
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clusions of the first year’s research on hypnosis at 
the Menninger Foundation. (1) Research in ther- 
apy: 14 psychoneurotic cases have been studied 
intensively. Various combinations of suppressive 
and expressive techniques in hypnotherapy have 
been used. (2) Research on the problem of hyp- 
notizability: 70 patients have been studied for sus- 
ceptibility to hypnosis. The percentage of hyp- 
notizable patients is less than that reported for 
‘“‘normal”’ people. Group hypnosis is being explored. 
(3) Research on the nature of hypnosis itself: the 
nature of hypnosis and its individual meaning to a 
articular person can be understood only through an 
intensive personality study of the individual. The 
belief that hypnosis means different things to differ- 
ent people has led to an increased flexibility in the 
induction of hypnosis and in the treatment situa- 
tion.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


2193. Averill, R. L., & Rhine, J.B. The effect of 
alcohol upon performance in PK tests. J. Para- 
psychol., 1945, 9, 32-41.—Each of 3 subjects rolled 
96 dice at a time, for 20 trials, “attempting to will 
or volitionally to influence the dice to come up 
sixes."" The average success score was 4.39 per 24 
single die-throws, compared to expectancy of 4.00 
(CR of 3.29). Then 2 of the subjects ingested 100 
cc. of gin and after 20 min. attempted a repetition 
of this success. It is concluded that this narcotic 
had an inhibitory effect upon the ability to influence 
the dice, for the average score after ingestion was 
only 4.06, the CR of the difference between the 2 
conditions equalling 3.36 for one subject and 0.26 
for the other, the latter having retained only part 
of the dose.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2194. Dale, L. A. An informal experiment with 
Mr. Chester Grady. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 
38, 202-221.—In an informal psychometry experi- 
ment the medium, Mr. Grady, gave impressions 
which came to him as he held an object, the owner 
of which he did not know. Stenographic notes of 
his comments together with the owner’s annotations 
and the writer’s discussion are presented.—B. M. 
Humphrey (Duke). 

2195. Grotjahn, M. Laughter in dreams. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1945, 14, 221-227.—Investigating 
the occurrence of laughter in dreams, the author 
finds that it does occur and that its psychodynamics 
are the same as in waking life. Illustrative clinical 
material is cited —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2196. Herter, C. J.. & Rhine, J. B. An explora- 
tory investigation of the PK effect. J. Parapsychol., 
1945, 9, 17-25.—One subject threw 6 dice from a 
cup onto a padded table 2,376 times, making a 
mental effort to cause a designated face to come up. 
There were 207 “hits” above chance expectation, 
with a critical ratio of 4.65. As evidence that this 
extra-chance score was not the result of recording 
errors, defective dice, or skilled throwing, it is 
pointed out that (a) each of the 6 faces was used as 
the target an equal number of times and (5) a con- 
sistent decline in success can be seen within each of 
the groups of trials— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2197. Humphrey, B. M. Soal and Goldney’s pre- 


cognitive telepathy experiments. J. Amer. Soc. 
psych. Res., 1944, 38, 139-159.—A review and dis- 
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cussion of experiments previously abstracted (see 
18: 3738).—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


2198. Humphrey, B. M. Further position effects 
in the Earlham College series. J. Parapsychol., 
1945, 9, 26-31.—Data which have already been 
presented as evidence for extrasensory perception 
(see 17: 2333) are reanalyzed for the effect upon 
success of the position of the trial in the series. It 
is found that a definite chronological decline exists 
in each series of trials. ‘‘The finding of internal 
differences which were not anticipated by the 
subjects or the experimenters at the time of the 
experiment has the value of a completely indepen- 
dent confirmation. Evidence of this nature should 
be particularly reassuring to those who still hesitate 
to accept the ESP hypothesis."—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 


2199. L., C. G. The texture of thought, with 
special reference to telepathy. J. Parapsychol., 
1945, 9, 56-70.—The nature of the thought process 
is discussed in relation to telepathy.—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2200. Marcuse, F. L., Hill, A.. & Keegan, M. 
Identification of posthypnotic signals and responses. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 163-166.—The authors 
investigate three problems arising out of Erickson’s 
procedure of using the same subject in a series of 
experiments. These are: Can the experienced S 
become aware of the fact that he is executing a post- 
hypnotic act while performing the response? If so, 
how does he do it? If the S does recognize the post- 
hypnotic response as such, does it affect the results? 
An experienced somnambule was hypnotized in a 
series of 9 sessions, two of which served as control 
sessions where no posthypnotic suggestions were 
given. In order to make recognition as difficult as 
possible, posthypnotic signals and responses of a 
commonplace everyday nature were used. Results 
showed that the S recognized 7 posthypnotic re- 
sponses, 6 of the 7 posthypnotic signals, and also 
the absence of signal and response in the 2 control 
periods. In 3 cases, recognition was made on the 
basis of a‘déja vu’ quality of the signal, while in the 
remaining cases the ‘automaticity’ of the response 
enabled S to reason back to the posthypnotic signal. 
Identification of posthypnotic responses resulted in 
every case from the ‘automatic’ nature of the re- 
sponse. It follows that a naive subject is best for 
investigating posthypnotic behavior.— N. H. Pronko 
(Indiana). 


2201. Reeves, M. P., & Rhine, J. B. The PK 
effect: the first doubles experiment. J. Para- 
psychol., 1945, 9, 42-51.—The experimenter threw 
2 dice at a time for 8,796 trials, attempting to will 
the 6-faces (in one section of the experiment) or the 
1-faces to come up. Success in a trial was defined 
as the simultaneous appearance of the designated 
face on both dice; 283 ‘“‘doubles’’ were recorded, 
which is 38.67 above chance expectancy. The 
critical ratio was 2.51. Decline in success during 
the various segments of the experiment, typical of 
other studies, was not obtained—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2202. Rhine. J. B. “Mind over matter” or the 
PK effect. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1944, 38, 185- 
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201.—For 10 years, studies of the psychokinesis 
hypothesis have been made by means of dice-throw- 
ing tests in which the subject tries to influence 
volitionally the fall of dice without any known 
means of contact. A review of the results of all 
experiments leads to the conclusion that: ‘‘ There 
is a direct psychical effect exerted on the fall of the 
dice." In addition to routine controls against faulty 
dice and skilled throwing, certain consistent and 
significant distributions of hits over the record page 
afford ample evidence that the effect is psychical 
in nature and is not an artifact. These trends ap- 
peared whether 1 die or 60 were thrown at one time 
and whether the dice were thrown by cup or me- 
chanically in an electrified cage—B. M. Humphrey 
(Duke). 

2203. Schmeidler, G. R. Separating the sheep 
from the goats. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1945, 39, 
47-49.—In a follow-up of a previous series of experi- 
ments, the author recorded her subjects’ attitudes 
toward the possibility of the occurrence of ESP. In 
subsequent ESP tests under identical conditions, 
“open-minded” subjects gave positive scores, while 
skeptical subjects gave significantly negative re- 
sults. The difference between the two groups is 
significant with a probability of about .00001.—B. 
M. Humphrey (Duke). 

2204. Taves, E. Some paranormal experiences of 
hyperthyroid subjects. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 
1944, 38, 123-138.—This paper presents “some 
general speculations on the relation which may exist 
between hyperthyroidism and paranormal cognition, 
along with a number of incidents in the lives of two 
hyperthyroid subjects. ... Research is required 
before any precise conclusions may be drawn. . . .” 
—B. M. Humphrey (Duke). 


[See also abstracts 2088, 2236, 2277. ] 
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2205. Anderson, C. A., Jeffrey, M., & Pai, M. N. 
Psychiatric casualties from the Normandy beach- 
head. Lancet, 1944, 247, 218-221.—“‘Of 100 psy- 
chiatric casualties received from the Normandy 
beach-head during the first ten days of the campaign, 
6 were severe chronic neurotics, 5 could be regarded 
as cases of pure physical exhaustion, 2 were schizo- 
phrenics, and the rest were men with history of 
childhood neurosis who had adjusted superficially in 
maturity but gave way under severe stress . . . and 
even then the pattern of their response was not that 
of their childhood disorder.” . Topics also dis- 
cussed are the use of the word ‘exhaustion’ in clinical 
interviews, the relation of morale to neurotic break- 
down (the morale of the above patients was high), 
and a comparison between evacuation and invasion 
neuroses.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2206. Anderson, J.O. Eighteen cases of aphasia 
studied from the viewpoint of a speech pathologist. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 9-33.—In terms of a 
previously discussed concept of aphasia (see 19: 388) 
the writer considers in detail the clinical findings 
in 18 cases. In 5 of the cases, linguistic difficulty 
interfered with the development of speech; the re- 
maining 13 are said to “exhibit disorders producing 
linguistic regression.” Although both groups pos- 
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sess certain characteristics in common, there seem 
to be some tendencies peculiar to one or the other 
group. 35 references.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2207. Andrews, J. S. Directive os gee A 
I. Reassurance. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 52-66.— 
Reassurance is useful in directive psychotherapy 
even though it operates only temporarily and on a 
superficial level. The author discusses various types 
of reassurance and the situations in which it is either 
indicated or contra-indicated—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2208. Bergler, E. The problem of overaged 
bachelors. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1945, 158, 287-—290.— 
The elderly bachelor is described as a neurotic who 
maintains his equilibrium if he remains unmarried. 
The aversion to marriage is a symptom of the 
neurosis and protects him from possible later effects 
of his neurosis. The critical age for the collapse of 
this protective mechanism of protracted bachelor- 
hood is in the forties or early fifties. Marriage re- 
sults in neurotic collapses. Treatment requires full 
understanding of underlying motivation, but the 
majority of such persons merely retreat from mar- 
riage and return to their premarital neurosis.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2209. Bierer, J. A new form of group psycho- 
therapy. Lancet, 1943, 245, 799-800.—Social clubs 
were formed and managed by the patients in a 
public mental hospital and outpatient departments. 
The purpose of these clubs was to give the parti- 
cipating members a sense of freedom of action, an 
opportunity to mix with other people, and practice 
in exercising initiative in social situations. It is 
felt that social experience thus gained successfully 
combats shyness, loneliness, general and social 
inferiority feelings, sexual maladjustment, lack of 
incentive, inability to co-operate with others, claus- 
trophobia and agoraphobia, parental domination, 
and acute disappointment.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2210. Bijou, S. W., & Werner, H. Vocabulary 
analysis in mentally deficient children. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1944, 48, 364-366.—In an attempt to 
throw light on the assumption that the brain-injured 
child’s language is superior to that of the endogenous 
child of comparable mental age, 19 boys, diagnosed 
as brain-injured, were selected and closely matched 
in terms of chronological and mental age with 19 
others, diagnosed as non-brain-injured, or endog- 
enous. A specially devised vocabulary test was 
administered. ‘The definitions of brain-injured 
children were found to be superior quantitatively as 
well as qualitatively to those of non-brain-injured 
mentally deficient children. Brain-injured children, 
as compared with non-brain-injured children, have 
a wider range of vocabulary. They employ less 
frequently the immature type of definitions in terms 
of use; their definitions are less simple and, con- 
sidered as wholes, of better quality."—S. Whiteside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools). 


2211. Burlingame, C. C. The present and future 
effects of war neuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 
101, 429-433.—The war has unstabilized masses of 
potentially unstable people by disrupting their 
usual patterns of interpersonal relationships. ‘“The 
intelligent co-operation of psychiatry in industry 
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will be of inestimable influence in directing mass in- 
stabilities back to healthier patterns of behavior.’’— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2212. Carleton, W. T. Gastro-intestinal tract 
disturbances; functional disturbances on a psycho- 
enic basis. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1945, 44, 538- 
.—A large per cent of gastro-intestinal disturb- 
ances are found to be psychogenic in origin, es- 
pecially during wartime. Accurate diagnosis is 
stressed, so that functional cases may receive proper 
mental as well as physical treatment. The most 
effective mental treatments were found to be as 
follows: explaining to the patient the bodily effects 
of emotion, finding outward expressions for pent-up 
emotions whenever possible, and assuring the patient 
that there is nothing organically wrong and that the 
condition will begin to improve as soon as his emo- 
tions cease to upset his ily functions.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2213. Cartwright, H.G. The healing art of music. 
Etude, 1945, 63, 81; 110.—A musician discusses her 
work of relieving tenseness among the patients of 
mental hospitals.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2214. Casey, R. P.. Religion and personal ad- 
justment. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 13-17.—Critically. 
discussing Clark’s article, Theosophical Occultism 
and Mental Hygiene (see 19: 122), the author stresses 
the need for a precise clinical orientation to the 
religious states of mind revealed by identification 
with various cults and a better understanding of the 
role of religion in psychopathology in general.— M. 
H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2215. Dreikurs, R. Psychological differentiation 
of chopathological disorders. Indiv. Psychol. 
Bull. 1945, 4, 35-48.—The differentiation of the 
neuroses, psychoses, and psychopathic personalities 
is made on the basis of Adler’s Common and Private 
Sense. ‘‘Under Common Sense we understand our 
thinking in common, our participation in general 
ideas, in values and morals accepted by the whole 
group to which we belong.” The Private Sense 
conflicts with the general rules of common under- 
standing. The neurotic “meets the conflict by hid- 
ing his Private Sense from his own consciousness, 
by not admitting his own tendencies when they 
conflict with . . . his Common Sense.” The psy- 
chotic resolves his inner conflict by changing his 
recognition of the Common Sense. “Through 
delusions or hallucinations, he can impress himself 
with an assumed reality, which then conforms with 
his Private Sense.” The psychopath has no inner 
conflict because he has failed to develop sufficient 
Common Sense. Insight is found only in the 
neurotic. The three kinds of disorders are con- 
sidered in detail, and feasible methods of therapy 
are presented. Individual therapy is considered 
best for the neurotic, while group therapy is recom- 
mended for the psychopath and the psychotic, in 
the latter case after shock therapy.—S. B. Sarason 
(Southbury Training School, Conn.). 

2216. Dynes, J. B., & Hamilton, F. J. Group 
therapy of psychiatric war causalties. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1945, 44, 549-557.—The author de- 
scribes the organization and activities at a naval 
hospital whose patients consisted entirely of psy- 
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chiatric war casualties. Each case was studied and 
treated individually; in addition, certain group 
activities were found to be of great therapeutic 
value. Each group consisted of about 20 patients, a 
hospital corpsman being in personal charge of each 
group. The group activities were of two types: 
athletics with competition between groups, and 
discussions within each group. The first discussion 
within each group consisted of an explanation of the 
effects of combat on the nervous system and the 
ability of the nervous system to readjust itself. In 
the second discussion, each patient described his 
nervous symptoms; as a result, each patient felt 
his own case to be less unusual. Remaining discus- 
sions pointed out progress of members and success- 
ful adjustments of earlier patients. 82% were 
definitely improved, and 50% returned to active 
duty.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2217. Eisenson, J. A program for the readjust- 
ment of psychoneurotic soldiers through job training. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 113-117.—Three experi- 
mental units were established for the readjustment 
of psychoneurotic soldiers through job training. 
These trainees were selected from general and station 
hospitals and from the centers where the training 
units were set up. Whenever possible, the men were 
given training in a job of their choosing. They were 
told they would be assigned after training to jobs in 
this country near, where possible, their homes. 
Group and, if necessary, individual therapy was 
given. A soldier was reassigned when he was able 
to adjust satisfactorily to other soldiers and when 
he had learned his specialized skill adequately. The 
organization of the readjustment program at Fort 
Belvoir is described.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2218. Ellis, A. The sexual psychology of human 
hermaphrodites. Psychosom. Med., 1945, 7, 108- 
125.—English literature on hermaphroditism is re- 
viewed, with a special study of 84 cases. Asa result 
of this analysis, the author concludes “that hetero- 
sexuality and homosexuality in hermaphrodites are 
primarily caused not by direct hormonal or other 
physiological factors but by environmental ones.” 
An extensive bibliography of 242 references is listed. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2219. Figueiredo, N. P. de. [Ocular symptoms 
of hysteria.] Rev. brasil. Oftal., 1944, 3, 74-98.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Ocular 
symptoms arising from hysteria are reviewed, with 
a case history showing gradual improvement of 
hysterical blindness through alleged surgery.—D. J. 
Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 

2220. Finesinger, J. E., & Lindemann, E. A 
discussion of the psychiatric of rehabilitation. 
Dis. nero. Syst., 1945, 6, 149-155.—This article is 
concerned with the borderland area of psychiatry, 
dealing with the minor behavioral changes and psy- 
chosomatic difficulties likely to arise in a certain 
proportion of discharged or mustered-out veterans. 
Combat fatigue is briefly discussed, as well as 
civilian reaction to sudden and serious crises. Army 
life has demanded much sacrifice from many men, 
and it appears probable that some help will be 
needed in their reintegration into civilian life. 
Specific suggestions are made, including the need 
for a de-doctrination program, compensation in 
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lump sum, and civilian therapeutic agencies.—C. E. 
Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2221. Geleerd, E. R., Hacker, F. J., & ape, 
D. Contribution to the study of amnesia allied 
conditions. Psychoanal. Quart., 1945, 14, 199-220.— 
Five clinical accounts are cited in which there oc- 
curred a state of changed consciousness, usually 
with a sharply demarcated onset and end, charac- 
terized by an amnesia for previous life events, and 
with the development of an amnesia after recovery 
for the experiences of the episode. These are dis- 
cussed in relation to their character, structure, and 
theoretical significances. 21-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2222. Griffiths, W. J., Jr. The effect of thiamine 
hydrochloride on the incidence of audiogenic seizures 
among selectively bred albino rats. J. comp. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 38, 65-68.—“‘It was found that treat- 
ment for 50 days with thiamine hydrochloride, given 
in drinking water, eliminated audiogenic fits in 8 
rats out of 11, selectively bred for 19 generations for 
high susceptibility to seizures. The fits were reduced 
to a minimum in the remaining 3 animals. Four un- 
treated rats from the same stock showed no reduc- 
tion in the number of fits."—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

2223. Grinker, R. R. War neuroses or battle 
fatigue? J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 442-444.— 
Physical and psychological stresses reduce the 
soldier’s ability to resist neurotic reactions. If rest 
is given as soon as neurotic symptoms develop, it 
may constitute effective treatment. If the symp- 
toms are allowed to continue untreated, a true war 
neurosis may develop which will require psychiatric 
treatment. Neurotic reactions are regressions to 
immature levels of behavior due to the state of 
fatigue of the ego.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2224. Hamilton, S. W. Psychiatry before World 
War Il. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 416-428.— 
“We have offered a view of our psychiatric resources 
just before the war, mentioning the state of medical 
education, the number of physicians practicing under 
various relations, and the several groups who are 
our ablest auxiliaries. As important phases of 
psychiatric training and attitude we have stressed 
the so-called dynamic approach to any consideration 
of life, normal or diseased, and the light thrown on 
our problems by study of such matters as chemistry, 
psychoanalysis, child guidance, psychosomatic medi- 
cine, alcoholism, shock therapy, brain surgery, and 
the like.”— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2225. Heider, F., & Heider, G. M. The adjust- 
ment of the adult deaf; after-school problems as the 
psychologist sees them. Volia Rev., 1943, 45, 389- 
391. 


2226. Hill, H. An interbehavioral analysis of 
several aspects of stuttering. J. gen. Psychol., 1945, 
32, 289-316.—Where the normal speaker’s attention 
is usually governed by his interests in a speaking 
situation, the stutterer’s attention is often focused 
by fear. He attempts to actualize all possible loci 
of trouble and to make consummatory responses to 
all of them at the same time. Most stutterers tend 
toward chronic affective states which influence utter- 
ance either precurrently or concurrently. Illustra- 
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tive word and sentence analyses are given. 55-item 
bibliography.—G. W. Hartmann (Teachers College, 
Columbia). 

2227. Johnson, W., & Colley, W. H. The rela- 
tionship between frequency and duration of moments 
of stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 35-38. 
—Twenty subjects diagnosed as stutterers read a 
1000-word phonetically edited passage, with two 
unseen observers recording on a moving tape the 
duration of each stuttered movement. Considering 
the data of the group as a whole, a correlation of 
+.54 was found between the frequency and the 
duration of these stuttered movements in each 50- 
word section. Individual correlations ranged be- 
tween —.17 and +.87, with an average coefficient 
of +.33. “On the basis of this positive but low to 
moderate relationship between frequency and dura- 

‘ tion of movements of stuttering, it is concluded that 
insofar as both frequency and duration of move- 
ments of stuttering are to be regarded as measures 
of severity or amount of stuttering, neither is to be 
regarded as a complete measure since the two do not 

nsistently correlate highly.”"— F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

2228. Kant, F. Further modifications in the 
technique of conditioned-reflex treatment of alcohol 
addiction. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1944, 5, 229- 
232.—Alcoholic beverages are not used as uncon- 
ditioned stimuli. The conditioning is brought about 
by stimulating, simultaneously with nausea, the 
senses of sight, smell, and taste, but the patient does 
not swallow any alcohol during the initial condi- 
tioning session. In subsequent sessions, the patient 
is encouraged to drink at the point where emetine 
nausea would produce vomiting anyway. In final 
sessions, when the conditioned stimulus has acquired 
the same effect as the unconditioned stimulus, the 
patient may drink several times of alcoholic bever- 
age; in every case emptying of the stomach results.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2229. MacKenna, R. M. B. Psychosomatic fac- 
tors in cutaneous disease. Lancet, 1944, 247, 679- 
681.—Psychosomatic factors in the etiology of 
cutaneous diseases are discussed, especially the 
proneness of various personality types to particular 
skin disorders.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2230. Madigan, V. E. An illustration of non- 
directive psychotherapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 
36-52.—In nondirective counseling, the therapist 
creates an accepting atmosphere in which the client 
feels free to discuss his problems. The therapist 
serves as a reflector and clarifier of the client’s 
expressed attitudes, thereby aiding the client to gain 
more self-understanding. The method and its 
potentialities for furthering personality growth are 
illustrated by a record of four interviews with a 
delinquent adolescent girl.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2231. Malamud, W., & Malamud, I. T. Socio- 
psychiatric problems in réhabilitation. Dis. nerv. 
Syst., 1945, 6, 134-142.—This report deals with 
some 90 military neuropsychiatric casualities who 
had either been hospitalized or seen in the outpatient 
clinic. The main analysis contrasts a largely 
successful rehabilitation group with a group that 
failed. The successfully rehabilitated group was 
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characterized by shorter periods of military service 
before breakdown, shorter periods of hospitalization 
or treatment, fewer schizophrenic diagnoses, better 
response to psychotherapy, less hereditary taint of 
mental disease, less alcoholism, better social and 
sexual adjustment, and better home backgrounds. 
Suggestions for better handling of such patients are 
given, including the need for more teaching and re- 
search, more social workers and clinical psycholo- 
gists, plus good and widely scattered outpatient 
clinics —C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2232. Marzolf, S. S. Symptom and syndrome 
statistically interpreted. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 
162-176.—The author examines the concepts of 
symptom, syndrome, diagnosis, and causality. He 
concludes that the most suitable conceptual ap- 
proach is a statistical one. Correlation analysis, 
including factor analysis, provides a means of 
clarification and organization of the complex assort- 
ment of antecedents and consequents which confuse 
the clinician —S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2233. Redlich, F. C. The patient’s language. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1945, 17, 427-453.—Twenty-five 
patients with psychoneurotic, but not deteriorated 
or extreme, disorders were asked to define 60 medical 
terms in more or less common use (e.g., infection, 
nerve, nervous shock, convulsion, cancer, diagnosis, 
IQ, mind, moron, neurotic, psychologist). None of 
the patients had more than a high-school education ; 
their 1Q varied from 80-134 with a mean of 110 and 
a sigma of 16. “The cultural and ecological back- 
ground, curiosity about somatic functions, anxiety, 
and hypochondriacal trends were important moti- 
vations for patients to acquire medical knowledge. 
. . » The majority of patients were not adequately 
informed. The correlation between definition and 
I.Q. (Wechsler-Bellevue Test Verbal Scale) was 
+ 0.3. . . . Such terms, and actually the majority 
of commonly used medical terms, received an emo- 
tive rather than a cognitive interpretation. . . .”’ 
The results are discussed from the viewpoint of 
semeiotics.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2234. Rothman, S. The role of the autonomic 
nervous system in cutaneous disorders. Psychosom. 
Med., 1945, 7, 90-96.—The writer discusses and 
evaluates clinically different types of autonomic 
innervation. Least is known about the activity of 
the sebaceous glands, while the ‘‘autonomic impulse 
which produces vasodilation in the cutaneous 
arterioles is the most important and most contro- 
versial.”” So far, the pharmacologic testing of 
cutaneous autonomous functions is valueless. The 
psychosomatic mechanism in emotional urticaria 
is relatively well understood.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

2235. Russell, C. M. An experiment with an 
aphasic. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 400-405.— 
This subject had suffered a stroke at the age of 58, 
which had resulted in complete paralysis of the 
right side and motor aphasia. e was brilliant, 
gifted in mathematics, popular, and an outstanding 
executive. Emotional reaction was violent. Speech 
retraining was ordered as a possible means of delay- 
ing @ process suggestive of dementia praecox. A 
program of 6 daily lesson-sessions a week extended 
over a 5-year period. Illness, fatigue, and excite- 
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ment hindered progress. Reading vocabulary far 
outstripped that for speech. ‘Aside from words he 
could rebuild unaided and others that were unstable, 
he had a foundation vocabulary of approximately 
450 readily-said words and about 87 phrases and 
sentences useful in daily life. . . .. The findings here 
presented suggest a fundamental approach to the 
problem. He cannot be retrained in speech alone; 
he must be retrained as a whole—physiologically, 
mentally, and emotionally. This is basic to his 
fullest redemption.’’—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools). 


2236. Stern, A. Psychoanalytic therapy in the 
borderline neuroses. Psychoanal. Quart., 1945, 14, 
190—198.—Discussion is offered of some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the therapy of the borderline 
neuroses, the probable dynamics and the signifi- 
cances of these difficulties, and possible means of 
dealing adequately with such difficulties—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


2237. Stockings, G.T. The syndrome of hystero- 
encephalopathy in military psychiatric casualties. 
J. ment. Sct., 1945, 91, 104—-109.—In this syndrome, 
the hysterical and psychotic sets of symptoms co- 
exist but are not interconnected—the hysterical 
symptoms are not woven into the delusions. In- 
sight into the hysterical symptoms is present, but 
it is absent or defective for the psychotic symptoms. 
The effect of anoxic shock therapy is good on the 
psychotic symptoms but negligible on the hysterical 
symptoms. 14 cases are described.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2238. Stockings, G. T. Schizophrenia in military 
psychiatric practice. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 110—- 
112.—A dysoxic group is distinguished by depression 
of mood, slowing of cerebration, apathy and, general 
underactivity; anoxic shock appears to have a 
specific stimulating effect on these cases, which 
include psychotic depressions, catatonic stupors, 
paranoid schizophrenics, simple schizophrenics, and 
some types of alcoholic hallucinosis. A second 
group is the dysglycolytic type, distinguished by 
the opposite symptoms of overactivity, elation, 
motor excitement, and a rich variety of bizarre 
delusions and hallucinations; insulin has a tran- 
quillizing effect and directly influences the under- 
lying thought disorder in these cases, which include 
acute manias, hebephrenic and catatonic excite- 
ment, and paraphrenias. Early, energetic treatment 
is described.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2239. Strecker, E. A. War psychiatry and its 
influence upon postwar psychiatry and upon civiliza- 
tion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 401-413.—This 
paper discusses the effects of neuropsychiatric 
casualties on soldier morale, factors affecting a fa- 
vorable prognosis for these casualties, the most 
effective treatment for such cases at the front, and 
the effect of the psychiatric experience gained during 
the war on military and civilian psychiatry. The 
symptoms of these patients express a disturbance of 
the “I and you” relationship, with an unwillingness 
to assume social responsibilities as well as social 
rights and privileges. Neither democracy nor peace- 
ful international relations can exist unless such 
attitudes are changed.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2236-2245 


2240. Thimann, J. The conditioned reflex treat- 
ment of alcoholism. R. J. med. J., 1944, 27, 647-650. 


2241. Turchioe, R. The effect of coramine on the 
facilitation of the audiogenic seizure. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 103-107.—Thirty-seven rats that 
had previously been found nonsusceptible to audio- 
genic seizures were made susceptible by subconvul- 
sive doses of coramine. The percentage of attacks 
in these animals varied directly with the strength 
of the dose. There was also a decrease in seizures 
from series to series of drug administration.—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2242. [Various.] Studies in psychiatry. Coll. 
Pap. N. Y. St. Psychiat. Inst. Hosp., 1944, 11.— 
This is a collection of 102 papers (108 titles) pub- 
lished from the Departments of Bacteriology, Chem- 
istry, Internal Medicine, Psychiatry, Neuropath- 
ology, and Psychology of the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute and Hospital during the years 
1940-41. Abstracts of certain of the papers have 
appeared in the Psychological Abstracts as follows: 
15: 2217, 2431, 2749, 2902, 3436, 3437, 4199, 4226, 
4270, 5124, $151, 5157, 5412; 16: 25, 980, 1049, 
1426, 1560, 1580, 1597, 2715, 3118, 3435, 3617, 3649, 
3653, 3892, 3893, 3917, 3938, 4041, 4395, 4650, 4882; 
17: 107, 234, 478, 2248. See 16: 1548, for previous 
volume.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiat. Inst. & 
Hosp.). 

2243. Walden, S. Music for the mentally dis- 
turbed. Etude, 1945, 63, 263; 292.—A description 
is given of the experiences of a violinist, a pianist, 
a singer, and a supervisor who have appeared from 
time to time before the inmates of most of the 
— of St. Louis—P. R. Farnsworth (Stan- 
ord). 


[See also abstracts 2097, 2099, 2102, 2103, 2104, 
2181, 2183, 2248, 2252, 2253, 2255, 2256, 2257, 
2258, 2259, 2260, 2263, 2280, 2281, 2307, 2310, 
2332, 2334, 2335, 2336, 2342, 2345, 2350, 2365, 
2373, 2389, 2391, 2394, 2403, 2404. ] 
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2244. Cattell, R. B. The principal trait clusters 
for describing personality. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 
129-161.—The study appraises available data and 
presents some new data on the description of 
personality by clusters. A chart is presented which 
shows the ‘nuclear clusters’ required for the de- 
scription of the total personality. The analysis is 
made under the following headings: (1) the nature 
of personality description through clusters, (2) 
principles in collating results from diverse researches, 
(3) the construction of a chart of personality clusters, 
and (4) chart of personality clusters and sectors.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2245. Curtis, W. B., & Thorne, F. C. Methods 
for rapid personality evaluation. J. clin. Psychol., 
1945, 1, 66-76.—A short outline for the rapid 
evaluation of personality based on experience at an 
induction center is presented. During the physical 
examination, physical characteristics that might be 
related to psychological problems are noted. The 
inductee’s behavior is closely observed to discover 
unusual motor or autonomic reactions, typical ex- 
pressive mannerisms, and general attitudes. A 
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brief, standardized interview is used to discover 
possible areas of maladjustment.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2246. Faterson, H. F., & Klopfer, B. A survey of 
psychologists’ opinions concerning the Rorschach 
method. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 23-29.—A 
questionnaire on the current status of the Rorschach 
test submitted to 183 academic (nonclinical, non- 
consulting) psychologists elicited 105 replies. The 
majority indicated a positive attitude toward the 
Rorschach method; only a few were consistently 
skeptical of its value. Analysis of responses in- 
dicated that (1) the Rorschach method has a definite 
place in the field of general psychology, (2) it is 
widely, though often briefly, discussed in college 
classrooms and appears to arouse student interest, 
and (3) it is rather widely used in research but 
usually not by the psychologists answering the 
questionnaire—E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2247. Goldfarb, W. The animal symbol in the 
Rorschach test and an animal association test. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 8-22.—The frequency 
with which animal responses are given to the Ror- 
schach inkblots is related, at least in part, to the 
symbolic significance of fantasy in which animals 
are the protagonists. This type of fantasy may be 
related to totemic recurrences, but it is also greatly 
reinforced by learned language habits. Inferences 
with respect to the symbolic significance of animal 
responses in the Rorschach may be clarified and 
sharpened through the use of the Animal Association 
Test devised by the author and described in this 
article. A table of significant associative trends 
based on an analysis of test responses of 25 adoles- 
cents is given. Used in conjunction with the 
Rorschach, the Animal Association Test provides a 
basis for formulating practical hypotheses concerning 
a ey parent images——E. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2248. Goldstein, K., & Rothmann, E. Physiog- 
nomic phenomena in Rorschach responses. Ror- 
schach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 1-7.—Rorschach findings 
before and after electric shock treatment of a 20- 
year-old college girl suffering from anxiety and com- 
pulsion are described. A marked predominance of 
physiognomic responses in the first protocol dis- 
appeared in the postshock record, which became 
more normal concomitantly with improvement in 
the patient’s general condition. The significance of 
physiognomic experiences in interpretation of the 
Rorschach test is stressed, and it is recommended 
that provision be made in the scoring system for 
the evaluation of physiognomic responses.—EZ. M. 
L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2249. Harmon, L. R., & Wiener, D. N. Use of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
in vocational advisement. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 
29, 132-141.—This study grew out of the need for 
a personality inventory which will aid in vocational 
rehabilitation of the discharged soldier. In con- 
junction with other tests of a battery used in 
vocational diagnosis at the Minneapolis regional 
office of the Veterans Administration, this inventory 
“has served to delineate personality characteristics 
of crucial importance in the actual choice of a 
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vocation, and has yielded valuable information to 
aid in prognosis of success in training.”—H. Pill 
(Indiana). 
2250. Hutt, M.L. The use of projective methods 
ty measurement in Army medical in- 
tions. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 134-140.— 
The personality tests used by the Army fall into 
three categories: (1) structured personality tests or 
questionnaires, (2) partially structured personality 
tests, such as T.A.T., word association tests, the 
Bender Gestalt Test, and Cameron’s Incomplete 
Sentences, and (3) unstructured personality tests 
like the Rorschach. Most empahsis is placed on the 
last two groups.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2251. Jensen, M. B., & Rotter, J.B. The validity 
of the Multiple Choice Rorschach Test in officer 
candidate selection. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 182- 
185.—The Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach test was given to a group of 56 selected 
excellent army officers and to 257 officer candidates. 
Three other personality screening tests were also 
administered. The Multiple Choice Rorschach test 
was found to be unsuitable with these groups.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2252. Kemple, C. Rorschach method and psy- 
chosomatic diagnosis: personality traits of patients 
with rheumatic disease, hypertensive cardiovascular 
disease, coro occlusion and fracture. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1945, 7, 85-89.—On the basis of 
Rorschach results, there is a greater incidence of 
neurotic personalities among hospitalized patients 
than among a nonhospitalized population. As a 
research technique, the Rorschach is valuable in 
determining the distinctive personality constellations 
characteristic of certain illness groups. Hyper- 
tensive patients are more ambitious for power than 
those with rheumatic disease; they are also more 
consciously hostile and introversive but less labile 
and hysterical. Patients with rheumatic disease are 
characteristically passive, masochistic, and infantile. 
Those with coronary occlusion are reactive and 
express considerable hostility; they have a distinct 
ges of aggressiveness, with compulsive strivings 

power and prestige. Among fracture patients, 
thdse who are introversive and constricted have a 
higher incidence of accidents than those who are 
extratensive. No simple pathognomic signs are 
revealed by the Rorschach method.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2253. Marum, O. Character assessment from 
handwriting. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 22-42.—Hand- 
writing of 50 neurotic patients was submitted to a 
graphologist, and her assessment of intelligence, de- 
scription of character, and answers to 27 questions 
on the patient’s personality were compared with 
test scores on the Progressive Matrices Test (little 
or no correlation), the psychiatrist’s case report, 
and the patient’s own assessment (consonance in 
two thirds of the cases on aspects of personality 
such as self-centeredness, lack of self-confidence, 
impaired sociability, and emotionality). 77-title 
bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

2254. Munroe, R.L. Considerations on the chk mg 
of the Rorschach in the field of 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, pide | is 
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presented of qualitative comments made by aca- 
demic psychologists in replying to a questionnaire 
concerning the current status of the Rorschach test 
in the nonclinical field (see 19: 2246). These data are 
analyzed from the point of view of the frame of 
reference within which the Rorschach is seen by 
general psychologists and by Rorschachers. The 
scientific problems involved in handling the Ror- 
schach as a clinical instrument and as a tool for, or 
object of, research are pointed out.—E. M. L. 
Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2255. Paster, S., & Grassi, J. R. Clarification of 
Rorschach responses the Graphic Rorschach 
method. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 28-—36.—The use 
of the Graphic Rorschach as a supplement to the 
usual test and inquiry helps clarify the usual Ror- 
schach scoring categories, thus making more precise 
evaluations possible. A fifth scoring feature, Blot- 
Concept Balance, is added; this is particularly help- 
ful in determining the form quality of a response. 
The application of this technique has shown that the 
perseveration of the schizophrenic is the persevera- 
tion of a concept-dominated response; that of the 
organic, of a blot-dominated response—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

2256. Rees, W. L. Physical and psychological 
aspects of constitution. Eugen. Rev., 1945, 37, 23- 
27.—In a factorial analysis of 21 physical traits on 
200 soldiers, the presence of a growth factor for 
general body size was determined. A second, or 
bipolar factor, associated with length in some per- 
sons, breadth in others, was also detected. This 
latter factor seems to account for the two anti- 
thetical physical types: leptosomatic and pyknic. 
Correlations between measurements of body build 
and intelligence were small and all in the realm of 
chance. Body build seems to play a part in the 
development of the effort syndrome, constitutional 
factors being predominant for the leptosomes; for 
the pyknics, the effort intolerance was usually 
brought about by extrinsic and recent conditions 
such as fever or severe enemy action. Kretschmer’s 
hypothesis of schizophrenic-leptosomatic relation- 
ship and his manic-depressive-pyknic relationship 
in neuroses and psychoses received some support in 
this research. Body type therefore may need to be 
given due weight in medical and eugenic diagnoses 
and prognoses.—G. C. Schwesinger (War Relocation 
Authority). 


2257. Rees, W.L. Physique and effort syndrome. 
J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 89-92.—An anth metric 
study of 200 soldiers, diagnosed on admission as 
effort syndrome, showed that the group as a whole 
was significantly more leptosomatic than a control 
group of 100 soldiers of comparable military status 
and age. Confirmatory evidence of constitutional 
predisposition in leptosomes is given by family 
history and long-standing symptoms of effort in- 
tolerance, vegetative disequilibrium, hypochondri- 
asis, and general neuroticism.—W. L. Wilkins (U. 
S. Naval Reserve). 

2258. Rees, W. L., & Eysenck, H. J. A factorial 
study of some morpho and ological 
aspects of human constitution. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 
91, 8—-21.—Factorial analysis of the intercorrelations 
of 18 body measurements taken on 200 neurotic 
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soldiers was carried out to derive an index of body- 
type. This index was calculated for 400 neurotics 
and 100 nonneurotics and compared with other 
indexes; it was also correlated with 200 psychiatric 
trait ratings on the 400 neurotic soldiers. A factor 
of general body size had positive saturations through- 
out and accounted for 34% of the variance, and a 
second factor of specific body-type accounted for 
12% of the variance. The continuous sequence of 
indices was split into 3 parts, using + 1 S.D. and 
— 15S.D. as arbitrary points for the 3 main types, 
called leptomorph, mesomorph, and eurymorph. 
Leptomorphs show a marked tendency towards 
affective symptoms, such as anxiety, depression, and 
obsession, while eurymorphs show a tendency to- 
wards the hysterical group of symptoms. Lepto- 
morphs show a higher proportion of schizoid per- 
sonality traits than do eurymorphs. The neurotic 
group contains a significantly higher number of 
leptomorphs and eurymorphs and a significantly 
smaller number of mesomorphs than does the normal 
roup. 30-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins (U. 

. Naval Reserve). 

2259. Ross, W. D. The Rorschach performance 
with neurocirculatory asthenia. Psychosom. Med., 
1945, 7, 80-84.—A study of Rorschach records of 
50 male patients with neurocirculatory asthenia and 
those of control groups showed “that certain per- 
sonality features are associated with neurocircula- 
tory asthenia to a greater degree than would be ac- 
counted for by chance.’’ Such patients tend to give 
up more easily in the face of difficulties and possess 
conscientiousness to an obsessional degree. ‘‘The 
type of difficulties most important for the neuro- 
circulatory asthenia group is suggested to be other 
than that of sexual conflicts which are relatively 
more important in the mixed group of civilian 
neurotics.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2260. Ross, W. D., & McNaughton, F. L. Ob- 
jective personality studies in migraine by means of 
the Rorschach method. Psychosom. Med., 1945, 7, 
73-79.—Rorschach records of 50 patients with mi- 
graine headaches and of several control groups 
yielded confirmation that certain personality char- 
acteristics are significantly associated with mi- 
graine, such as intolerance, perfectionism, difficulty 
in sexual adjustment, and a persistent drive for 
success. Migraine patients were not found to harbor 
strong resentments, as clinical observers have pre- 
viously reported; nor were they more ‘neurotic’ or 
more closely allied to subjects with brain disease 
than an unselected group.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United 
Drug, Inc.). 

2261. Rotter, J. B. Level of aspiration as a 
method of studying personality: IV. The analysis of 
patterns of response. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 159- 
177.—On the basis of results obtained in a previous 
study (see 17: 2770) indicating that stable modes 
of reaction to a “problem situation involving self- 
evaluation” (the level of aspiration situation) do not 
bear a linear relationship to any single index or score 
but suggest the presence of patterns of response, the 
present study seeks to determine the existence, 
characteristics, and meaning of such patterns. The 
previous method is used with a novel motor task 
and instructions penalizing overbidding and giving 
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no credit above the estimate for underbidding. Two 
hundred five subjects, including hospital employees, 
normal college students, crippled college students, 
and prison inmates, were used. Results are reported 
in terms of 5 measures: D-score (mean of differences 
between each estimate and preceding achievement), 
frequency of shifts, unusual responses, forgetting, 
and incidental behavior and comments. Analysis 
of cases reveals 9 patterns of response intrinsic to 
the material. ‘The results of this investigation 
indicate that this particular technique . . . shows 
considerable promise for the experimental study of 
personality. At this point in its development it 
appears to be clinically diagnostic to a high degree 
at the extreme or statistically unusual responses.’’— 
H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, Ind.). 

2262. Schantz, C. W., & Scrivener, C. A. Méili- 
tary dental esthetics and psychology. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1945, 44, 593-595.—The psychosocial 
effect of oral disfigurement resulting from tooth 
decay or accident is described. Cases are given 
where a complete transition of general behavior and 
mental outlook resulted from the correction of the 
disfigurement.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2263. Schmidt, H. O. Test profiles as a diag- 
nostic aid: the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 115-131.—Data were 
gathered by means of the Inventory on two groups 
of white enlisted men of the Air Force being studied 
at a personnel replacement pool. The normal control 
group contained 98 cases referred for problems 
concerning administration, while the 121 cases com- 
prising the second group were seen because of 
maladjustment in the Army situation. Four neuro- 
psychiatrists clinically diagnosed the affected cases as 
falling into 5 groups: inadequate, sexual psycho- 
pathy, mild neurotic, severe neurotic, and psychotic. 
T-score profiles were obtained from the 12 scales 
of the test for both groups. The Inventory dis- 
tinguished ‘‘graphically and with statistical signifi- 
cance between normal soldiers and those diagnosed 
as constitutional psychopaths; mild or severe neu- 
rosis; and psychosis,” and differentiated between 
major clinical groups.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

2264. Swift, J. W. Reliability of Rorschach scor- 
ing categories with preschool children. Child 
Develpm., 1944, 15, 207-216.—The reliability of the 
various scoring categories of the Rorschach was 
determined under four conditions: test-retest over 
a 30-day interval, test-retest over a 14-day interval 
with interpolation on the seventh day of a parallel 
series of blots, test (using Rorschach) and retest on 
a parallel series of ink-blots after a 7-day interval, 
and test-retest reliability over a 10-month interval. 
The reliability coefficients vary within each condi- 
tion, as well as from condition to condition; the 
highest ones were obtained under the first condition 
and the lowest under the fourth condition. The 
author concludes that the results justify the clinical 
use of the Rorschach as a reliable technique.— L. 
Long (City College of New York). 

2265. Swift, J. W. Matchings of teachers’ de- 
scriptions and Rorschach analyses of preschool 
children. Child Develpm., 1944, 15, 217-224:-—The 
purpose of this study was to investigate the validity 
of the total personality picture given by the Ror- 
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schach. Validating material consisted of personality 
descriptions, written by teachers, of 30 preschool 
children. An experienced Rorschach interpreter 
independently matched the Rorschach records with 
the teachers’ descriptions. Of the 30 matchings, 14 
were correct and 16 incorrect. These results were 
found to be significant (P < .01). Of the 14 correct 
matchings, 11 were of boys and 3 were of girls.— 
L. Long (City College of New York). 

2266. Timmons, W. M. Personality changes 
from a in a play. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 
247-255.—Forty college students were given the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory before and after 
5 weeks’ rehearsal in Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. On the 
basis of initial scores on B4-D, 18 girls with above 
average (for college women) scores were cast in the 
submissive roles and 15 girls initially below average 
were cast in the dominant role. Results are pre- 
sented in terms of before and after scores on neurotic 
tendency, self-sufficiency, dominance-submission, 
and sociability. All groups made changes of various 
sizes from initial to final scores, but only one change 
—that of increased self-sufficiency of dominant 
actors who rehearsed in submissive roles—met the 
5% level of reliability. The study ‘‘does tend, 
however, to refute and cast doubts on the general- 
ization that dramatics produces changes in per- 
sonality.”"—H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, Ind.). 


[See also abstracts 2207, 2208, 2229, 2268, 2270, 
2298, 2337, 2369, 2370, 2378, 2405. ] 
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2267. Bossano, L. Raza e inteligencia. (Race 
and intelligence.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 1944, 6, 275— 
282.—Racial characteristics, including aspects of 
temperament, must be understood in ecological 
terms. Intelligence, which is well described by 
Piéron and his tollowers, is ultimately the capacity 
to make novel adjustments: Differentiation of 
“verbal,” “practical” intelligence, etc. really refers 
only to special directions of expression of the funda- 
mental quality.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

2268. Bromberg, W., Apuzzo, A. A., & Locke, B. 
A psychological study of desertion and overleave 
in the Navy. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1945, 44, 
558-568.—A study is made of mental and moti- 
vational causes of desertion and overleave. With 
each case, surface reasons (the reasons given by 
the offender) and psychologic formulations (the 
motivational background, as estimated by the 
medical men from all evidence) were compared; a 
high degree of divergence was found in most cases. 
The two basic psychologic formulations consisted of 
(1) emotional disturbances and (2) attitudes to- 
wards the Navy, military service, or the war itself.— 
G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2269. Burgess, E. W. Sociological research 
methods. Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 474-482.— 
Sociologists at first were preoccupied with the 
formulation of the basic ideology of sociology and 
with the development of a system of concepts 
oriented to empirical research. Later the main 
effort of sociologists turned to the devising and ap- 
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plication of techniques appropriate to the study of 
society, including statistics, personal document and 
case study, typology, sociometry, and interviewing. 
At present there is a growing interest in integrating 
these techniques and in utilizing methods developed 
from neighboring disciplines. The maturing of 
sociology as a natural science of human behavior is 
also evidenced by the rise of self-criticism from two 
widely differing viewpoints, those of operational 
sociology and of the sociology of knowledge. The 
chief handicaps now retarding the growth of socio- 
logical research are inadequacies in research training, 
cultist adherence to a favored technique, absorption 
of sociologists in teaching, and the limitations of 
personnel and funds in comparison with research 
opportunities.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


2270. Comas, J. Conferencias de antropologia y 
biotipologia. (Lectures on anthropol and bio- 
typology.) Monterrey, Mex.: 1944.—| Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] Following Broca, the 
author emphasizes social anthropology. The book 
is mainly devoted, however, to morphology and 
contains a presentation of Pende’s type theory. 
Application is made to the problem of vocational 
aptitudes.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

2271. Elmer, M. C. The sociology of the family. 
Boston: Ginn, 1945. Pp. xxii + 520. $3.75.—This 
textbook discusses the internal organization and 
interaction of the family, and also the interplay 
between the family and the larger social structure. 
While emphasizing American data, it includes ma- 
terials from other cultures. Part I discusses the 
sociological setting of the family. Part II, on social 
control of the family, discusses cultural, legal and 
religious controls, and eugenics. Part III, on pop- 
ulation and the family, discusses changes in the 
birth rate and in marriage and divorce. Part IV, 
on social change and the family, observes changes 
in the role of the family, the effects of economic 
changes, changing attitudes and adjustment to 
marriage, migration, and social mobility. Part V, 
on social adjustment to the family, analyzes some 
“problem” aspects. Part VI, on the socialization 
processes, observes the role of the family in the 
development of the child. Family influences and 
other factors enter into personality development. 
The family has a major role in the socialization 
process.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

2272. Elwin, V. Maria murder and suicide. 
London; Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 290. 15s.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The Maria-Gonds, or Bison-Horn Maria, 
of Bastor State in India are a violent aboriginal 
tribe with a high ratio of homicide, 100 cases of 
which are stvdied and related to the cultural pat- 
tern.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2273. Field, H. H. [Dir.] Germany and the 
post-war world. Rep. nat. Opin. Res. Cent., 1945, 
No. 24. Pp. 60. 

2274. Flugel, J. C. Psychological aspects of 
moral ess. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 537- 
539.—At a meeting of the British Psychological 
Society, Flugel suggested “‘as a first approximation”’ 
the following psychological characteristics of moral 
progress: ‘‘trend away from ego-centricity and to- 
wards sociality . . . progress towards greater con- 
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sciousness, away from the control of conduct and 
feeling by unconscious urges... trend towards 
realistic thinking, away from dreaming and ‘wishful 
thinking’ . . . a gradual replacement of aggression 
by tolerance ... individual and social advance 
towards spontaneity in doing what is regarded as 
right, in contrast to the more primitive reliance on 
strong prohibitions against ‘wrong’ impulses after 
they have arisen . . . progressively greater freedom 
from irrational anxieties . . . increasing self-re- 
sponsibility ... moral judgments increasingly 
penetrated by intellectual understanding.” These 
criteria were discussed by others from a sociological 
and psychoanalytical point of view.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2275. Frankenthal, K. The réle of sex in modern 
society. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 19-25—The role of 
sex in modern society, the changing attitudes toward 
unmarried mothers, the extension of contraceptive 
knowledge, and the economic independence of women 
are all discussed as potent factors underlying the 
eventual dissolution of a patriarchal society and the 
development of a new form of society —M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2276. Fraser,L.M. Germany between two wars; 
a study of propaganda and war-guilt. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. vii + 184. $2.50. 

2277. French, T. M. The integration of social 
behavior. Psychoanal. Quart., 1945, 14, 149-168.— 
Utilizing illustrative clinical material from a case 
record, the author analyzes and discusses some of 
the dynamic forces involved in the processes of in- 
tegrating behavior in interpersonal relationships.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2278. Gardner, P. A. D., & Pickford, R. W. 
Relation between dissonance and context. Nature, 
Lond., 1944, 154, 274-275.—Fourteen different pas- 
sages from musical literature, each containing a 
certain ‘dissonant’ chord (c,aof’e’’), were presented 
to 50 observers who rated (+ 3 to — 3) the con- 
sonant-dissonant quality of this test chord in each 
context. Analysis of the results indicated that the 
dissonance-level of the test chord was not even 
approximately constant but varied with its musical 
setting. It is suggested that consonance-dissonance 
is a gestalt phenomenon determined chiefly by (1) 
the physical composition of the chord, (2) the 
‘schemata’ resulting from experience, musical train- 
ing, and tradition, and (3) the musical effect, 
import, or intention of the passage as a whole.—A. 
C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2279. Guzikowski, M. A public opinion and 
Thomistic principles. New Scholast., 1945, 19, 
136-160.—The question is raised whether or not 
St. Thomas would admit that man can rationally 
respect the influence of public opinion. After 
examining the nature of man, it is concluded that 
man is a social animal, must consider others, and 
can be influenced by public opinion —G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2280. Heine, R. W. Absent without leave among 
mentally retarded trainees. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 
1, 141-146.—To determine the factors causing high 
AWOL among mentally retarded trainees, all cases 
of AWOL occurring among four companies in a 
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Special Training Battalion were interviewed. It 
was found that AWOL was more frequent among the 
young, those who had had no more than two years 
of grade-school education, the unmarried, and those 
who had been laborers and farmers. The mentally 
retarded use AWOL more than other soldiers 
because of their more rigid habit systems, their 
emotional immaturity, and their inability to handle 
personal and social problems in a more abstract, 
less direct manner. Suggestions are offered for 
reducing AWOL.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2281. Hewett, E. L. Man and culture. Albu- 
qerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1944. Pp. 
146. $2.00.—This book comprises 10 lectures upon 
man and civilization, drawing deeply from historical 
and anthropological material. It is the writer's 
guiding conviction that civilization has placed in- 
struments of power in our hands which we are, as 
yet, unable to control. He feels that we must find 
ways to hold the speed of our adaptations within 
the limits of human endurance. This can probably 
be done, in his opinion, by placing some restraints 
upon material advancement and by “building the 
spiritual life.’ Toward remedy of the present 
world conditions, the writer recommends a de- 
finitely planned swing toward the esthetic and 
humanitarian in education. A major thesis of the 
book is that the misery of repeated wars is due to 
psychopathic leaders whom men are prone to follow. 
The writer reviews briefly, in support of this con- 
tention, the characteristics of tyrants and dictators 
from the days of Xerxes to those of Hitler—L. P. 
Crespi (Princeton). 

2282. Hill, M. C., & Ackiss, T. D. The “insight 
interview” approach to race relations. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1945, 21, 197-208.—The authors present 
three representative life histories in condensed form 
together with their analysis of each as an approach 
to defining partially the culture of an all-Negro 
community. They emphasize the contribution of 
the life-history method to a better understanding 
of attitudes, feelings, and beliefs and to a fuller 
comprehension of the dynamics of race relations in 
our society. It is suggested that this methodology 
especially lends itself to a study of race relations, 
since it focuses attention on the irrational, emo- 
tional, and psychic quality of race prejudices and it 
bridges the gap between the factual, community 
survey and the personality-culture study—H. H. 
Nowlis (Bloomington, Ind.). 

2283. Huntington, E. Mainsp of civiliza- 
tion. New York: Wiley, 1945. p. xii + 660. 
$4.75.—An encyclopedic account is offered of the 
role of heredity and environment in human history. 
The account ranges over such topics as the role of 
weather, race, migration, diet, geography, religion, 
and various cycles in the modification of human 
affairs.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2284. Jacobson, W. E. First impressions of 
classmates. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 142-155.— 
A freshman class of 285 female students was divided 
into 11 groups, and each member evaluated the ap- 
pearance and behavior of her groupmates. By 
analyzing 9,076 responses into 49 subtopics and 
classifying these under 5 categories, it was found 
that ‘‘responses of a psychological nature were most 
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frequent, with grooming second, physical char- 
acteristics third, clothing fourth, and intelligence 
fifth.” These students were more favorable than 
unfavorable or neutral in their evaluations.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

2285. Jéhannesson, A. Gesture of Semitic 
languages. Nature, Lond., 1944, 154, 466.—The 
theory that language originated as imitation, by 
the organs of speech, of the movements of the hands 
is applied in an analysis of Semitic languages, with 
the suggestion that the Indo-European and Semitic 
languages are of this common origin.—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

2286. Kanner, L. A philological note on sex organ 
nomenclature. Psychoanal. rt., 1945, 14, 228- 
233.—While agreeing in the main with Blau’s study 
(see 18: 1130) on the absence of popular terms for 
the clitoris, the author demonstrates that there are 
definitely a considerable number of such terms. 
24-item bibliography.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

2287. Knox, E. O. The Negro as a subject of 
university research in 1944. J. Negro Educ., 1945, 
14, 182—196.—This is the 13th in a series of annual 
articles describing doctoral and masters’ disserta- 
tions in progress dealing with the Negro as a subject 
of research: 152 theses were reported accepted by 
university faculties in 1944, a decline of 28.94% 
from 1943 and the lowest number reported accepted 
since 1935.—A. Burton (Calif. Youth Authority). 


2288. Komarovsky, M., & Waller, W. Studies 
of the family. Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 443-451.— 
There have been three periods in sociological studies 
of the family in the last 50 years. The first 20 
years, beginning with 1895, were devoted to the 
evolution of the family and an appraisal of insti- 
tutional trends. A greater concern with the present 
than with the past and more scientific methods 
characterize the next decade. The last period is 
marked by the emergence of the social psychology 
of the family and the use of case studies in addition 
to quantitative methods. Recent developments 
include the use of vital statistics and studies of the 
formation of personality in the parental family, 
marriage adjustment, and family disorganization.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 


2289. Kroeber, A. L. ons of culture 
growth. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944. Pp. x + 882. $7.50.—This book embodies 
the first systematic empirical examination of the 
temporal course of cultures throughout history. 
The treatment is deliberately ‘‘behavioristically 
factual rather than explanatory,” since the writer 
believes that full explanation in terms of underlying 
psychology must necessarily wait upon the facts. 
The clusterings of recognized genius in time and 
space form the basis of the value-growth appraisals 
of culture outlined in the work. However, the orien- 
tation of the book is not toward personalities but 
toward cultural patterns as such. The rises, cul- 
minations, and declines of Oriental and Western 
cultures are detailedly surveyed in the realms of 
philosophy, science, philology, sculpture, painting, 
drama, literature, and music. A major conclusion 
of the work is that there is ‘‘no evidence of any true 
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law in the phenomena dealt with; nothing cyclical, 
regularly repetitive, or necessary.” It is pointed 
out how this viewpoint differs in essential respects 
from that of Spengler. A profound indication of the 
present thesis is that civilization to date has in- 
hibited many more geniuses than it has elicited. — 
L. P. Crespi (Princeton). 


2290. Kubie, L. S. Motivation and rehabilita- 
tion. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 69-78.—The tremendous 
importance of motivation in the recovery process 
is treated under the following topical headings: 
The Role of Unconscious Motivations in the Process 
of Recovery, The Variable Meanings of Injury and 
Disease, The Alternative Unconscious Functions of 
Disability, Practical Consequences, The Manipula- 
tion of Conscious Motivational Forces, The In- 
fluence of the Attitude of the Veteran’s Family and 
Friends, and The Influence of National Morale on 
Motivation. M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2291. Lazarsfeld, P. F., Berelson, B., & Gaudet, 
H. The people’s choice. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, 1944. Pp. vii+ 178. $3.00.—This 
report, which gives an analysis of voters in Erie 
County, Ohio, in the 1940 presidential campaign, 
‘progresses from the background characteristics of 
the electorate to an analysis of the people who 
change their minds during the campaign, to a pre- 
sentation of the influences of the campaign as a 
whole, and finally to a discussion of the sources of 
such influence.”” Methods of constructing the vari- 
ous indices used are explained.—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

2292. Lee, A. M. Public opinion in relation to 
culture. Psychiairy, 1945, 8, 49-61.—A systematic 
discussion is offered of the nature, the character, 
the definition, and the significance of that social and 
political force termed “‘public opinion.” 68-item 
bibliography.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2293. Link, H.C. The Psychological Corporation 
index of public opinion. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 
103—-107.—This survey, the 11th in Series B, made 
during October 1944, consisted of 5,000 personal 
interviews which were gathered in 113 cities and 
towns by 437 interviewers and 115 supervising psy- 
chologists. In response to questions concerning 
wages and cost of living, 77% said they were more 
prosperous than in 1942. The data compiled on 
postwar jobs show considerable interest in private, 
business, and government planning.—H. Hill (In- 
diana). 

2294. Luchins, A. S. Social influences on per- 
ception of complex drawings. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
21, 257-273.—Fifth- and sixth-grade children were 
presented with a series of 12 drawings (beginning 
with a very ambiguous design out of which the 
contours of a bottle gradually evolved in successive 
cards until the twelfth on which there was only a 
clear sketch of a bottle) and asked to describe every- 
thing they saw in the sketches. The series was then 
presented to pairs of children in which one member 
was previously instructed to indicate that he saw a 
face before the other member responded in order to 
determine the influence of a previously heard re- 

nse on the report of the second subject. Under 

ese conditions, the naive subjects gave more 
responses of ‘‘face”’ and fewer responses of ‘‘bottle”’ 
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than had the control group. The effect was even 
stronger when the series was preceded by an intro- 
ductory series of sketches in which the profile of a 
face gradually disintegrated. Use of the intro- 
ductory cards without the confederate appeared 
to have little or no effect. Results similar to those 
with a confederate were obtained by using other 
introductory cards, certain kinds of previous ex- 

ience, or altered instructions. ‘‘What occurred 
in these experiments may be described as a clash 
between two tendencies, the tendency to be guided 
by what the confederate said and/or by what one 
had seen in the previous drawings, against the 
tendency to be guided only by the structural or 
gestalt qualities of each of the drawings.”—H. H. 
Nowlis yee Raley Ind.). 


2295. Lundberg, G. A. The proximate future of 
American sociology; the growth of scientific method. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 502-513.—The prestige 
of the physical sciences has stimulated the applica- 
tion of their methods to social phenomena. Thus 
there is in sociology a strong trend toward empirical 
research, quantitative methods, the development of 
instruments, and a type of theory susceptible to 
objective testing. Attention is turning toward the 
study and generalization of simple systems rather 
than historical and philosophic approaches. The 
training of sociologists will be modified accordingly. 
The war work of sociologists has interrupted, for 
the most part, their scientific work; but they may 
be expected to play an increasing scientific role in 
government. The relation of sociologists to social 
movements is the same as that of other scientists.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 


2296. MacCurdy, J. T. Germany, Russia and 
the future; a psychological essay. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1944. Pp. viii + 140. 
3s. 6d.—This is a psychologist’s essay upon the 
ideologies of Germany and Russia, foreshadowing 
some of their possible effects within their own bor- 
ders and upon the future of Europe and the world. 
Writing in mid-1944, the author sees as a main 
problem the prevention of postwar chaos in Ger- 
many. ‘“Russia’s fate is in Russian hands to an 
extent unprecedented in modern history; but in so 
far as we can affect her evolution it will certainly 
not be by treating her either as an angel or as a 
devil. . . . Peaceful relations depend on tolerance, 
and tolerance must rest on knowledge of what is to 
be tolerated—on both sides.” The first chapter is 
on Germany; the remaining four are on Russia.— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

2297. Marsh, C. J. The influence of supple- 
mentary verbal directions upon results obtained 
with questionnaires. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 275- 
280.—A_ 57-item questionnaire labeled Campus 
Issues Inquiry was presented to two groups of 
college women enrolled in a beginning course in 
cupthoteas One group was given supplemental 
verbal directions to the effect that they were to 
judge the items impersonally. The second group 
received instructions to judge the items in terms of 
their own personal experience. Average percentage 
response for items considered critical tssues is 22.5 
for the impersonal group and 13.3 for the personal 
group. Individual items ranking highest under the 
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two sets of directions and items showing the greatest 
difference in response under the two sets of directions 
are selected and analyzed. ‘“‘The most significant 
single finding of this study is that a few spoken 
words, at the time a questionnaire is being ad- 
ministered, can make a substantial difference in the 
results obtained.’—H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, 
Ind.). 

2298. Meerloo, A. M. A study of treason. 
Lancet, 1944, 247, 321-322.—General character- 
istics of the personalities of traitors are described 
as observed during the German occupation of Hol- 
land. Among the features noted were disappoint- 
ment with life, frustration, abnormal fixations, 
attempts to persuade others into treachery, sense of 
inferiority, guilt complexes, and confusion of ideals. 
—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2299. Montagu, M.F.A. Intelligence of northern 
Negroes and southern whites in the first World War. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 161-188.—The median 
scores of Negroes from 23 states and the District 
of Columbia and of whites from all the states were 
computed from the first World War data for the 
Army Alpha, Army Beta, and Individual Examina- 
tions. It was found that the median white score 
exceeds the median Negro score from the same 
state on every test except Beta (in Kentucky and 
Ohio, Negro scores were higher). But the median 
scores of Negroes in a number of states exceeded the 
median scores of whites in certain other states, e.g., 
the median Negro score on Beta in Ohio exceeded 
the median white scores on Beta in 27 states. The 
results are summarized in 13 tables and 10 maps. 
The results are interpreted as evidence of the part 
played by socioeconomic factors in determining 
intelligence test scores—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

2300. Montagu, M. F. A. On the phrase “ethnic 
group” in anthropology. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 27- 
33.—Discussion is offered of the undesirability of 
the term “race’’ and the consequent confusion it 
causes, and of the advantages to be derived by sub- 
stituting for it the term “ethnic group.”—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2301. Morgan, J. J. B. Attitudes of students to- 
ward the Japanese. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 219- 
227.—The technique, used in two previous studies 
(see 17: 2412; 19: 355), of employing differences in 
the patterns of response to two similar syllogisms, 
one containing terms having no personal value and 
the other involving personal convictions or contro- 
versial issues, as an index of personal bias is applied 
to a study of the attitudes of 170 students of psy- 
chology toward the Japanese. The four questions 
studied were the assimilability of the Japanese 
into American society, eye inferiority of the Sonali 
ese, trustworthiness of the Japanese, and Japanese 
cruelty. Subjects showed slight tendency to reject 
the assimilability of the Japanese and showed no 
confusion of thinking. They expressed disbelief 
that the eyes of the Japanese are inferior and showed 
no emotional prejudice on the issue. They showed 
considerable distortion in their thinking about the 
untrustworthiness of the Japanese and tended to 
avoid a direct judgment about the cruelty of the 
Japanese.—H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, Ind.). 
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2302. Murray, W. I. A study of an aspect of 
social sensitivity of some Negro school pupils. 
J. Negro Educ., 1945, 14, 149-152.—The Progressive 
Education Association scales of social attitudes, 
Tests 4.21-4.31, were given to two groups of Negro 
high school students in Gary, Ind. Both groups 
showed marked liberalism on the race variable. 
Students above the 75th percentile on the Otis 
Classification Test were more liberal than those 
below the 25th percentile. No relationship was 
found between liberalism and economic background. 
—A. Burton (Calif. Youth Authority). 

2303. Onishi, K., & Smith, M. E. Comparison 
of attitudes towards Japanese language schools 
expressed by young Americans of J. ese an- 
cestry in 1937 and 1942. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 
209-218.—From two to four measures of attitude 
toward Japanese language schools were obtained 
from a representative group of high-school and 
university students of Japanese ancestry in 1942 
and the results compared with those obtained from 
a comparable group in 1937-1938. All subjects were 
given an adaptation of the Kelley generalized atti- 
tude scale for institutions. They then answered a 
questionnaire which included three questions as to 
probable plans for the education of their future 
offspring. A graphic rating scale was also marked 
to indicate the subjects’ position with regard to the 
schools, and brief statements of feeling toward the 
schools were made if desired. According to all four 
measures, the 1942 subjects were decidedly less in 
favor of the schools than were the 1937 subjects. 
“Statements written by the students suggest that 
experiences since the outbreak of war tended in 
many cases to cause the students to take a position 
either on the defensive or one markedly antagonistic 
to the schools, although a large number tried to 
retain a neutral position not considering the schools 
an un-American institution.”—H. H. Nowlis 
(Bloomington, Ind.). 

2304. Parsons, T. The problem of controlled in- 
stitutional change; an essay in applied social science. 
Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 79-101.—This article consti- 
tutes a report on the Conference on Germany after 
the War, held in May-June, 1944, by psychiatrists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and others. It offers 
a discussion of the theory of controlled institutional 
change, especially as applied to Germany. Topical 
headings are: Institutions in the Social System; 
Factors of Rigidity: ‘Vested Interests’; Channels 
of Influence; The Problem: Objectives of a Program; 
Regressive Control of the Situation; Permissive 
Control of the Situation; and Direct Control of 
Subjective Factors. The conclusion is offered that 
Germany does not present a specific problem for 
which there exists a specific remedy but that an ade- 
quate meeting of the total problem lies (a) in utilizing 
every practicable opening for control which in- 
fluences in the right direction and (b) in analyzing 
carefully and immediately repercussions deriving 
from each process of change-——M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2305. Peatman, J. G., & Hallonquist, T. The 
patterning of listener attitudes toward radio broad- 
casts; methods and results. Appl. Psychol. Monogr., 
1945, No. 4. Pp. 58.—Using data obtained by 
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means of Program Analyzer tests on 79 systemati- 
cally selected adult subjects, methods of analyzing 
these data are described for two types of radio 
programs—a variety program and a news-cast pro- 
gram. The analytic techniques are offered as sup- 
plementary to already well-established methods of 
analyzing such data. In addition to using the group 
profile of listeners’ reactions (percentage of liking 
and disliking successive 6-second units of the 
program), the reactions to these successive units 
are intercorrelated to get evidence as to sustained 
attitudes or periodicity of attitudes. Presence of 
attitude clustering is thus ascertained. Both group 
and individual attitudes are analyzed for the pro- 
grams as wholes and for clusters within the pro- 
grams.—T. E. Newland (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
2306. Reuter, E. B. Racial theory. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1945, 50, 452—461.—Facts of race and racial 
differences have been under scientific investigation 
since the middle of the eighteenth century; the 
study of race relations began in the second decade 
of the twentieth. As interest shifted from physical 
structures and traits to social relations and proc- 
esses, the natural history of race relations was out- 
lined; racial prejudice was seen as a subjective 
aspect of interrupted racial processes; impersonal 
factors and processes were isolated; and the analysis 
of marginality gave an understanding of differential 
racial status within and among racial groups. The 
present need is for study of collective behavior in 
relation to personality development and racial 
change.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


2307. Rome, H. P. War and its psychiatric 
problems. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 445~-450.— 
The psychiatric problems of war and peace—prob- 
lems of morale, leadership, group direction—are 
mass problems. Since we know little regarding the 
nature of group motivations, there is need for a 
scientific formulation of the psychodynamics of 
social forces. The problem of the returning service- 
man is also a group phenomenon; three classes of 
veterans may be identified—the lost generation, the 
chronic aggressors, and the majority who will re- 
adjust fairly readily to civilian life-—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2308. Ross, E. A. Fifty years of sociology in the 
United States. Amer. J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 489-492. 
—The first three volumes of the American Journal 
of Sociology reveal general dissatisfaction with the 
current approaches to social questions and the 
conviction that there can be a science of society, but 
“social research”’ is absent, while more than half the 
contributions in the last three volumes embody re- 
sults reached by quantitative methods. It is now 
evident that (1) sociology is to consist largely of 
inductions from the scientific study of social phe- 
nomena; (2) such study will show correlations 
between a given species of social phenomena and 
everything which might favor or oppose it; (3) 
sociologists will be discoverers of correlations rather 
than plausible theorizers; and (4) sociological trea- 
tises will become less personal.—D. L. Glick (Ameri- 
can University). 

2309. Schrickel, H. G. Group conflict and social 
reform. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 187-196.—Two 
existing methods of social reform, social revolution 
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and liberalism, are partially scientific in that they 
recognize group conflicts within society as the chief 
source of social dynamics, but neither goes beyond 
intra-group interests in its analyses or attaches due 
significance to such interests when it does recognize 
them. In contrast to these, it is suggested that a 
method of social action consisting of cumulative 
building on inter-group interests and values rather 
than tearing down or compromising special interests, 
the ‘“‘method of social reconstruction,” is an ap- 
plication of scientific method to social thinking. 
“In this view the conflict of groups is seen to be the 
result of forgetting basic universal values while con- 
centrating on prosecutions of intra-group interests.” 
Group conflict, constituting the dynamics of social 
change, and inter-group values are two factors 
which must be considered in any program of social 
change. The history of group conflicts is that of the 
clash of special group privileges. In the case of 
conflicts reaching the intensity of revolution, the 
resulting reorganization is often merely a new set of 
compromises between special privileges. ‘‘Real pro- 
gressive social reconstruction in such situations 
would be a rebuilding of the societal plan of life 
upon the inter-group or universal value-seeking 
ay of men.”—H. H. Nowlis (Bloomington, 
Ind.). 


2310. Smith,M.E. Have the neurotic tendencies 
of the students at the University of Hawaii increased 
since the war began? J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 21, 
179-186.—An abbreviated form of the Thurstone 
Neurotic Inventory was administered to 285 Uni- 
versity of Hawaii students and 114 former students 
enrolled in the V.V.V.’s (Varsity Victory Volunteers, 
a labor battalion composed of university students of 
Japanese ancestry who had been rejected for military 
service). Scores were compared with those of 539 
students of prewar years. ‘‘The scores showed a 
tendency to decrease especially for those of Chinese 
ancestry. For all women of non-Japanese ancestry, 
the difference is statistically significant. On the 
contrary, women of Japanese ancestry and the 
V.V.V.’s showed negligible decreases and men 
students of Japanese ancestry a considerable in- 
crease. It is suggested that the general trend may 
be due to a selective element that kept some of the 
more neurotic students from returning when the 
University reopened, and the definite shift in rank 
of groups of different racial ancestry as to degree of 
neuroticism may be due to the enhanced prestige 
of those of non-Japanese ancestry.”—H. H. Nowlis 
(Bloomington, Ind.). 

2311. Sutherland, E.H. Social pathology. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 429-435.—In the last 50 years 
(1) social pathology has come to be defined in 
relativistic rather than in absolutistic terms; (2) it 
is being explained in abstract principles rather than 
by heterogeneous multiple factors; and (3) it is being 
studied principally as a condition of society char- 
acterized by conflicts of values, rather than as 
classes of personal behavior. The ecological method 
and the prediction techniques, which have been 
used extensively in social pathology, have limited 
value.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


2312. [Various.] Selected papers from the 
seventy-first annual conference, held in Cleveland, 
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Ohio, May 21-27, 1944. Proc. nat. Conf. soc. Work, 
1944, 71. Pp. x + 492.—PFhis volume contains a 
selection of papers, portions of papers, and abstracts 
of papers selected from those presented at the 1944 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. 
It contains sections on the aims of social work, 
future plans, intolerance and race relations, youth 
problems, services to the war’s fighters and pro- 
ducers, methods and program, welfare and ad- 
ministration, training problems, and consumer and 
community problems.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2313. West, J. (pseud.) Plainville,U.S.A. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xv 
+ 238. $2.75.—The life of a small contemporary 
American rural community is here described from an 
anthropological viewpoint but in nontechnical lan- 
guage. ‘‘Plainville’’ was selected for study because it 
seemed to meet certain requirements of the problem 
formulated by the author, i.e., how one relatively 
isolated and backward farmin community reacts 
to the stream of traits and influences pouring into 
it from cities and more modern farming communi- 
ties. Although Plainville appeared to have a simple 
social and economic organization, the investigator, 
after having lived there for several months and 
having recorded considerable data related to ac- 
culturation, found that three significant problems 
emerged which were not in the original research 
formulation. The first of these was the appearance 
of “a discrimination system of enormous com- 
plexity’’ which assigned rank and provided patterns 
of expected behavior for every individual and group 
in the community. The second problem, that of 
local socialization, led to the study of the educational 
system especially in its nonschool aspects. The 
third problem came out of the discovery of the 
social and economic reorientation going on in the 
region as a result of the activities of recently es- 
tablished governmental agencies which offered a 
“dynamic situation for a typical case study of rural 
America’s most important problem in. . . ac- 
culturation.’’ The materials are presented factually 
and inferentially, with a minimum of scientific inter- 
pretation. The native idiom is quoted extensively. 
Diagrams of the class structure indicate relationships 
between status factors which have not appeared in 
previous studies of this topic.—D. L. Glick (Ameri- 
can University). 

2314. Willems, E. Asimilaci6n y aculturacién. 
(Assimilation and acculturation.) Rev. mex. Sociol., 
1944, 6, 293-314.—The problem of assimilation is 
frequently confused with socialization, accommoda- 
tion, and acculturation. Assimilation involves the 
transformation of attitudes and habits in con- 
sequence of acceptance by the personality of new 
values; proper criteria of assimilation are concerned 
with the causes of the transformation. Acculturation 
is a less profound process and occurs on the de- 
scriptive level. It consists of “the changes in the 
cultural configurations of two or more groups that 
establish direct and continuous contacts.” Assimi- 
lation need not be accompanied by change in the 
organization of soctety, but it must include modi- 
fication of the structure of personality. 38-item 
bibliography.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2315. Wirth, L. Human . Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1945, 50, 483-488.—Human ecology has 
borrowed its conceptual framework and methods 
from plant and animal ecology. Malthusianism, 
Darwinism, the social survey movement, and human 
geography are among the precursors of human 
ecology, which first received systematic formulation 
by Park and others about 1915. It strives for the 
objective depiction and analysis of the spatial, 
temporal, physical, and techonological bases of 
social life. The capacity for symbolic communica- 
tion, rationality, relatively great mobility, and 
formal organization and control and the Poe 
of a technology and culture distinguish human 
beings from plants and animals; the recognition of 
these differences makes human ecology a unique 
social science discipline. It is concerned with local- 
ized social structures and phenomena, the com- 
munity being the core concept. Definition of 
‘natural,’ as distinguished from ‘administrative,’ 
areas has been one of its chief contributions. Dis- 
covery of the patterns into which social phenomena 
group themselves and of the coincidence of the 
patterns has had important implications for social 
control and planning. Ecological facts, not being 
self-explanatory, must be understood in the light of 
sociocultural and psychic phenomena.—D. L. Glick 
(American University). 


2316. Young, K. The proximate future of Ameri- 
can sociology ; research in a society. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1945, 50, 493—501.—Trends in sociological 
research will doubtless be influenced by many prob- 
lems arising in the postwar world and by improve- 
ments in method. In methodology we may expect 
the emergence of more suitable working concepts 
and better techniques for discovering pertinent 
social facts, both quantitative and qualitative. The 
overwhelming demands of business, organized labor, 
and government for quick and practical answers to 
social problems may result in marked pressures 
upon our universities to neglect research which is 
less immediate in aim but perhaps more important 
in its ultimate bearing on society and culture.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 


[See also abstracts 2082, 2085, 2208, 2209, 2213, 
2214, 2233, 2239, 2243, 2266, 2340, 2349, 2357, 
2378, 2402, 2406. | 
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2317. Akers, E. R. A prison trade-school— 
students and training. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1945, 
35, 311-323.—Six per cent of the prison population 
of Jackson Prison were trained (most of them vol- 
untarily) in the mechanical trades school there from 
1942 to 1944. About one fourth did not finish the 
courses they started. Of those who took this work, 
which varied from skills of drafting, arch welding, 
or sheet metal work through brick laying, sign paint- 
ing, and mechanical drawing, it was found that the 
recidivist rate was 1 to a rate of 4 among those who 
had not had such training, whether the parolee was 
employed in his field of training or in something 
else. The article points out that a very negligible 
Pichon of prison inmates enter with any sort of 

timate skill or profession and that practically 
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none of them have any life goals. A comparison is 
made of the personality factors, intelligence, socio- 
economic status, age, and ethnic components of (1) 
the trade-school group, (2) the regular prison group, 
and (3) the general population—C. E. Thompson 
(Northwestern). 

2318. Armstrong, C. P., & Heisler, F. A note on 
the attainments of delinquent boys. Sch. & Soc., 
1945, 61, 9-32.—Test responses of 200 white and 
200 Negro boys, examined at the Children’s Court, 
New York aa were analyzed with the following 
findings: the white boys averaged IQ 83, with arith- 
metic and reading-comprehension ages functioning 
about two years below mental ages, but with Sten- 
quist Mechanical Ability averaging at the 66th 
percentile. The Negro boys averaged IQ 79, with 
arithmetic and reading-comprehension ages over 
two years in arrears of their mental ages, and Sten- 
quist scores averaging at the 60th percentile. Re- 
medial suggestions include: more effective teacher- 
training for individualized instruction in reading, 
a return to the learning of the alphabet for dull and 
nervous children, and a choice between academic 
and shop work for such youngsters when they reach 
their teens. More consideration for individual 
differences should result in lessened sense of failure, 
better personality adjustment, and closer con- 
formity to society’s behavior demands.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (War Relocation Authority). 


2319. Corsini, R. Functions of the prison psy- 
chologist. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 101-104.— 
A psychologist’s work in a prison consists of testing, 
guidance (educational, vocational, and personal), 
and giving expert opinion (based on psychological 
analysis) on diverse problems brought to his atten- 
tion. Standards of education and experience for 
this type of work should be raised. A prison psy- 
chologist should have a Ph.D. or equivalent in psy- 
chology, a variety of work experience, and a per- 
sonality that enables him to work successfully with 


people from diverse backgrounds.—S. G. Dulsky_ 


(Rochester, N. Y.). 

2320. Ehrenwald, H. J. Delinquent defectives. 
J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 113-118.—The percentage 
of delinquent defectives is very high in any institu- 
tion for the mentally deficient: a survey showed 
374% of those with IQ 40 to 50, 51% of those with 
IQ 50 to 60, and 53% of those with IQ 60 to 70. 
This delinquency in the feeble-minded is interpreted 
as a specific reaction of the patient to his short- 
comings. As a feature of promise, it is “the only 
evidence of something like a tendency to self-healing 


in the field of mental deficiency."—W. L. Wilkins 


(U. S. Naval Reserve). 
2321. Goldberg, S. The rehabilitation of general 
ers in the Army. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 
126-129.—The author describes the work done at 
Rehabilitation Centers to restore to duty men im- 
prisoned for military offenses. The men receive 
troup and individual therapy as well as training 
in job and military skills. About 50% of the men 
forwarded to these areas succeed in having their 
sentences fully remitted —L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
2322. Sivori, A. R. La criminalidad en los me- 
nores. (Criminality among minors.) Buenos Aires: 
Editorial La Luz, 1944.—[Abstracted review; orig- 


2318-2327 


inal not seen.] Neither the biological nor the 
social causation of juvenile delinquency can be 
regarded as an exclusive explanation, nor is one more 
fundamental than the other. The problem of 
heredity is baffling because of its complexity. In 
the long run, improvement will most surely come 
from “spreading the ideals of human solidarity.’’"— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


= “ abstracts 2230, 2268, 2272, 2280, 2375, 
404. 
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2323. [Anon.] Job specifications in applied 
psychology: personnel technician (tests and meas- 


urements). J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 164-172.— 


These ‘‘statements of standards for the positions 
of personnel technicians (tests and measurements) 
cover the majority of operating positions in the War 
Department field service. . . . These staff positions 
involve the formulation of policy and procedures 
to be used in the construction and administration of 
psychological measures throughout the War De- 
partment.” The specifications were prepared by 
the Salary and Wage Administration Branch, Civilian 
Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of War, for use 
in classifying civilian positions.—H. Hill (Indiana). 
2324. Atwater, R. M.,. & Long, L. D. New 
methods for the selection of public health personnel. 
Canad. J. publ. Hith, 1945, 36, 1-5.—The selection 
of personnel by the Merit System Unit of the Ameri- 
can Public Association is discussed in terms of 
various criteria. In preparation of examination 
questions, objective material is used and the multi- 
ple-choice type of question preferred. ‘“‘The frame- 
work around which the examination is built is the 
job specification prepared by the state.”—S. B. 
Sarason (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 


2325. Cantor, N. Employee counselling; a new 
viewpoint in industrial pe y New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. viii + 167. $2.00.—Part 
I states the general problem and traces the develop- 
ment of counseling in American industry. In Part 
II the author presents his theory of behavior and 
illustrates with some case studies. The theory is 
built upon the needs for dependence and also for 
independence, the dual nature of the self, and the 
will-guilt conflict. Part III discusses the organiza- 
tion of the counselor-consultant staff and its place 
in the entire organization of the plant.—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2326. Brown, W. B. D. Incentives within the 
factory. Occup. Psychol., 1945, 19, 82-92.—"‘If the 
factory can become a place where human beings live 
a social as well as an economic life, then the normal 
incentives which operate in the home, in the village 
or in the club will begin to operate within the 
factory. If that should come to pass, then work 
itself may some day become something that is 
looked forward to as an activity to be enjoyed 
instead of, as now, something to be got through as 
a prelude to the enjoyment of leisure hours." —G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2327. Dreese, M. Ch emphasis in guid- 
ance resulting from World War I. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1944, 52, 15-22.—The author 
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describes the counseling program at the Separation 
Centers, which, although optional, is elected by 
approximately 60% of all soldiers. After a group 
orientation talk, the counselee fills out a form and 
is referred for further guidance to qualified experts. 
This expanding program has resulted in the following 
developments: (1) A wide acquaintance has been 
developed with testing and other guidance pro- 
cedures. (2) A continuation of such services will 
be expected. (3) A growing realization of pro- 
fessionally-trained vocational counselors has re- 
sulted in the gradual emergence of a new profession 
of personnel work in public, industrial and business, 
and educational administration. (4) A vast body of 
guidance materials and techniques has been ac- 
cumulated. (5) Increased interest in the provision 
of guidance on a community and regional basis has 
been aroused.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2328. English, R. Self-analysis check list. Per- 
son. J., 1945, 23, 378-385.—The following questions 
are included in a check list for office managers and 
supervisors with regard to their procedures in han- 
dling their office employees: do they give recognition 
to their employees, give orders properly, explain 
why things should be done, play fair with all workers, 
plan their work, delegate details to assistants, make 
decisions promptly, and make suggestions rather 
than give orders.— M. B. Mitchell (Veterans Advise- 
ment Unit, CCNY). 

2329. Gillespie, H. E., & Benson, R.C. Accident 
prevention aboard ship. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
1945, 44, 661-668.—A detailed analysis is made con- 
cerning the causative factors of 63 major and 90 
minor accidents occurring during a year’s operation 
of an aircraft carrier; 25% of the accidents were 
considered to have been preventable by the removal 
of psychological causes. Accident proneness con- 
sists of the personality make-up which makes one 
more susceptible to accidents. This proneness may 
involve some form of defective vision or hearing, a 
careless attitude, extreme nervousness, an accident 
phobia, inability to concentrate for a considerable 
length of time, or lack of knowledge of one’s duty. 
These proneness conditions within the individual 
should be corrected by the proper educational pro- 
cedures, or the individual should be removed from 
an accident-potential situation —G. W. Knox (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2330. Goldberg, S. Psychological procedures em- 
ployed in the Army’s special training units. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1945, 1, 118-125——The Army’s special 
training units teach illiterates, non-English speaking 
soldiers, and slow learners to read and to do arith- 
metic at the fourth-grade level. The training pro- 
gram requires 8 to 12 weeks. All men who score 
below a critical score on the Mental Qualification 
Test but who pass the nonverbal test are sent to 
these centers. Those who pass the Army General 
Classification Test but fall below a certain point 
are also sent. The article describes the methods 
used in evaluating the soldier’s work, the distribution 
of the soldier’s time, the counseling arrangements 
at the centers, and the teaching materials used.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

2331. Hoppock, R., & Hand, T. J. Job satis- 
faction researches of 1942-1943. Occupations, 1945, 
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23, 412-415.—This is a detailed review of 11 job 
satisfaction researches B ge in 1942-1943.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2332. Hunt, W. A. Clinical psychology in the 
Navy. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 99-104.—The 
types of service rendered by clinical psychologists 
in the Navy and the tests of intelligence and per- 
sonality that are chiefly used are described. There 
is a bibliography of 29 titles—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

2333. Kitson, H. D. Where can I get pamphlets 
on occupations? Occupations, 1945, 23, 411-412.— 
The publishers of occupational information are 
listed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2334. Leggo, C. Psychodynamics in industrial 
medicine and industrial nursing. Industr. Med., 
1945, 14, 177-184. 


2335. Lewis, A., & Goodyear, K. Vocational 
of neurosis in soldiers. Lancet, 1944, 247, 
105—109.—Psychiatric recommendations for voca- 
tional placement of neurotic men in the Army were 
found to be valuable, in keeping men in service who 
would otherwise have been discharged as unfit. 
These recommendations were especially successful 
in cases where vocational experience had been gained 
by the patient while in the hospital. Factors which 
demonstrably influenced the psychiatrist’s recom- 
mendation were skilled instructors’ reports on the 
patient’s work in the hospital, knowledge of the 
patient’s previous civilian occupation, and results 
of intelligence tests, but not the patient’s professed 
attitude toward his last Army occupation.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2336. Ling, T. M. Industrial neurosis; analysis 
of 100 cases. Lancet, 1944, 246, 830-832.—Of i00 
psychiatric cases consecutively referred to an in- 
dustrial clinic, the large majority were diagnosed as 
anxiety states (36) or hysterics (21). Other classi- 
fications (mentioned as appearing during the war 
but not during peace in any amount) were fatigue 
states (8), poor morale (16), and malingering (5). 
The fatigue state is characterized by irritability, 
loss of appetite, and the accentuation of minor 
difficulties to major wrongs with some associated 
anxiety. In a few cases, bad working conditions 
were considered to be the precipitating factor. The 
recommendations made were for change to mobile 
war work (10 cases), non-mobile war work (33), or 
alternative jobs (15), dismissal from war work (20), 
hospitalization (3), and no change (18).—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

2337. Meltzer, H. Personality and industrial or- 
ganization factors in guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. 
higher Educ., 1944, 52, 38-47.—Guidance problems 
imply that a-human being with abilities, attitudes, 
and prejudices is being guided and not abstract 
‘abilities.’ Through case histories, the author shows 
that stress should be placed on a study of the 
individual in his domestic or occupational circum- 
stances rather than on a narrow consideration of 
inherited psychophysical constitution. The coun- 
selor should realize that workers are human beings, 
neither entirely selfish nor entirely altruistic, and 
that they can be guided toward a realistic social 
expectancy. The aim should be the organization of 
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a functional firmness rather than rigidity or loose- 
ness in the personality make-up of the counselee. 
The need for effective leadership is pointed out.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2338. Menninger, K. Psychiatric aspects of high- 
way traffic law enforcement. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1945, 9, 18-26.—We need to study the psychology 
of the traffic policeman as well as that of the traffic 
offender. One such study at the Menninger Clinic 
is briefly reported. The patrolman must be able to 
exert authority without being a bully. He must 
put himself on the side of the driver's intelligence, 
conscience, knowledge, and better judgment. Sug- 
gestions for obtaining such enforcement officials are 
given.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2339. Newman, J. The prediction of shopwork 
performance in an adult rehabilitation program: the 
Kent-Shakow Industrial Formboard Series. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1945, 5, 343-352.—A group of 101 sub- 
jects in a tuberculosis sanatorium were given the 
Kent-Shakow Industrial Formboard Series, the 
scoring being modified so that ‘‘the time required 
for each completed series was added to give a total 
score.”"” The subjects were divided into three groups: 
highest third, middle third, and lowest third. Shop- 
work progress was determined by an Activity Rating 
Scale. given in most cases before and after the be- 
ginning of shopwork. Conclusions were: (1) the 
K-S Formboard is of value for the prediction of 
performance in shopwork, (2) a differentiating score, 
or critical limit, on the Formboard is 25 minutes or 
less, and (3) scores at or below the critical limit 
indicate favorable shopwork performance in ac- 
curacy, speed, and constructive thinking. A tetra- 
choric r of .76 was found between shop ratings in 
these categories and total time scores.—S. B. Sara- 
son (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 

2340. Palevsky, M. Counseling services for in- 
dustrial workers. New York: Family Welfare 
Association of America, 1945. Pp. 51. $0.60.— 
This pamphlet consists of a brief description of the 
development of counseling services in relation to 
case work services in the community. It is not con- 
cerned with industry but with the workers them- 
selves. The following topics are covered: history 
of employee counseling; definition and functions of 
an employee counselor; selection of counselors; 
effectiveness of management counseling; function 
of the family agency in counseling war workers 
(work adjustment, physical or mental illness, per- 
sonality disorders, marriage, children and adoles- 
cents); union sponsored counseling services (Chicago, 
Detroit, and Philadelphia); and the place of the 
social worker in employee counseling. A _bibli- 
ography of 26 references is appended.—J. E. Zerga 
(Walt Disney Productions). 

2341. Petrullo, L. Personnel edures in the 
U. S. Maritime Service. Psychol, Bull., 1945, 42 
177-181.—The present report is a further description 
of the work of the Personnel Procedures Unit in the 
Maritime Service (see 19: 773). A functional or- 
ganization chart is presented, and the work of the 
various departments in the unit is described.—S. 
Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2342. Pratt, D. Reé t of the 


psycho- 
neurotic ex-soldier. Psychiairy, 1945, 8, 3-8.— 
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Findings from an employment questionnaire re- 
turned 5 months after discharge by 142 psycho- 
neurotic ex-soldiers of the present war disclosed: 
90% were employed; 21% found their psychoneu- 
rotic discharge a handicap to securing employment; 
job turnover because of symptom exacerbation was 
highest in laboring and industrial groups; symp- 
tomatic improvement was highest in clerical and 
agricultural groups; exacerbating factors were noise, 
speed, strenuousness, and heat; and there was a 
tendency to drift to clerical and agricultural work 
after failure to adjust elsewhere. Discussion is 
offered of need for selective placement of veterans.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2343. Reilly, W. J. The law of intelligent action, 
applied in business relations. New York: Harper, 
1945. Pp. xi+ 125. $2.00.—‘In its simplest 
terms, the law of intelligent action may be expressed 
as follows: When a person is confronted with a 
problem, the intelligence of his action is dependent 
upon three primary factors: (1) his desire to solve 
the problem, (2) his ability to solve it, (3) his ca- 
pacity for handling the human relations involved. 

. The law is so simple that one does not have to 
be a skilled technician or employ complicated test 
procedures to arrive at judgments which are sur- 
prisingly sound in most instances.” The law sug- 
gests the possibility of grouping various kinds of 
people into seven primary types in relation to any 
given environment, i.e., the seven possible com- 
binations of the three factors. Three basic steps in 
any comprehensive application of the law to business 
are (1) analyzing and describing each job in terms 
of the abilities, desires, and kinds of human relations 
required for intelligent action in that job, (2) select- 
ing candidates who have or can quickly acquire 
those three factors for each job, and (3) setting up 
training programs designed to develop those three 
factors for each job. An appendix describes the 
National Institute for Straight Thinking that was 
founded in 1932 by the author—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


2344. Ryan, T. A. Merit rating criticized. Per- 
son. J., 1945, 24, 6-15.—The logical difficulties and 
practical inadequacies of graphic rating scales with 
numerical scoring are considered bad enough to 
offset any advantages claimed for them. A simple 
inventory of personnel is suggested for use in merit 
rating until more adequate means of measuring an 
employee’s value can be found. On it, each employee 
is classified as an outstanding man, a poor worker, 
or an average worker. The first two classifications 
are for those who rate with the highest and lowest 
10% in the occupation, respectively. Trainees and 
inexperienced workers are listed separately. Simi- 
larly, for purposes of promotions and transfers, 
employees may be listed as outstanding or poor 
workers in respect to special qualifications and 
abilities such as dependability, specialized technical 
knowledge, ability to instruct others, ability to get 
along with others, and interest in their work.—M. B. 
Mitchell (Veterans Advisement Unit, CCNY). 

2345. Seidenfeld, M. A. Psychological services 
for the individual in the armed forces. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1945, 1, 93-98.—This article serves as an 
introduction to a series of articles on the use of 
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clinical psychology in the military services. It 
covers the characteristics of military clinical psy- 
chology, the standards used in selecting clinical 
psychologists for the service, the types of psycho- 
logical services that are available, and the liaison 
relations between clinical psychologists and other 
army personnel.—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2346. Shuman, J. T. The value of aptitude tests 
for factory workers in the aircraft engine and pro- 
peller industries. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 156- 
160.—The selectivity of three tests as to job success 
was investigated. Groups of satisfactory operators 
were tested and rated. The same procedure was 
followed with new applicants, except that persons 
obtaining jobs were given follow-up tests after 6 
months. It was found that these tests would in- 
crease the effectiveness of hiring excellent worker 
(in this plant) by the following degrees: Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form AA, 
19.0%; Otis Test of Mental Ability, Beta Test, 
Form A, 16.2%; and Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, AA, 14.0%.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


2347. Smith, S. Alcohol and road accidents. 
Practitioner, 1945, 154, 205-213.—From a study of 
English statistics, Smith concludes that the role of 
the drunken motorist in road accidents has been 
greatly exaggerated. Nevertheless, alcohol in- 
fluences driving unfavorably and is a potential 
danger in quantities too small to be recognized by 
clinical examination. The blood test gives a reason- 
ably accurate idea of the total amount ingested and, 
although in itself it cannot prove that a person is 
incapable of controlling a car, it indicates that his 
skill is reduced. The danger point cannot be laid 
down for any one individual. He may be clinically 
intoxicated with less than 0.1%, but the situation 
becomes critical at about that concentration. If 
his ability is lessened in any degree by ingestion of 
alcohol, he can be assumed to be “under the in- 
fluence." —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2348. Staff, Personnel Research Section, Classifi- 
cation and Replacement Branch, AGO. Some 
aspects of the relationship between personnel re- 
search and clinical psychology in the Army. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1945, 1, 105-112.—The organization of the 
Personnel Research Section in the Classification and 
Replacement Branch of the AGO is described, 
together with the procedures used by this group in 
standardizing tests. Included is a list of the tests 
already constructed by the Section. The Army 
Individual Test is being studied to discover its value 
for the general clinical field.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2349. Thomas, J. A. War-time changes in the 
occupational status of Negro workers. Occupations, 
1945, 23, 402-405.—War demands for labor have 
given Negroes opportunities for employment in 
helds previously closed to them. Negro workers 
have performed successfully in semiskilled, skilled, 
technical, professional, and supervisory jobs. They 
have been readily integrated into industrial pro- 
grams. Some postwar problems are suggested.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2350. [Various.] Mental hygiene in industry; 
selected references for executives and personnel 
managers, counselors, industrial physicians, etc. 


ogist in market and adv 


New York: National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
1945. Pp. 9. 20c. 
2351. Wulfeck, W. H. The role of the psychol- 
ertising research. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1945, 29, 95-102.—After summarizing some 
of the contributions of psychol to business and 
industry, the author gives several examples of work 
being done and indicates the possible functions of 
psychological research in solving the problems of 
everyday life-—H. Hill (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 2101, 2148, 2205, 2217, 2220, 
2223, 2231, 2245, 2250, 2251, 2293, 2321, 2374. ] 
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2352. [Anon.] Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity of doctoral dissertations, accepted in 
partiai t of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Volume 2, third annual 
supplement, 1944. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1945, 46, 385- 
386.— L. B. Plumlee (College Entrance Examination 
Board). 

2353. Antrim, D. KE. Do musical talents have 
higher intelligence? Eiude, 1945, 63, 127-128.— 
Data from several high schools tend to show that 
music students have higher than average IQ’s. It 
is suggested that the study of music may aid in con- 
centration —P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

2354. Baker, E. V. Children’s questions and 
their implications for planning the curriculum. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1945, 46, 390-391.—Abstract. 

2355. Brownell, W. A. When is arithmetic mean- 
ingful? J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 481-498.— Meanings 
should be taught in arithmetic because arithmetic 
can function in intelligent living only when it is 
understood, because meanings facilitate learning 
and increase the chances of transfer, and because 
meaningful arithmetic is better retained and more 
easily rehabilitated. The first problem is to identify 
the meanings which make arithmetic a coherent 
mathematical subject. They fall into three groups: 
meanings of quantitative terms and of the number 
system, meanings of the fundamental operations, 
and meanings of the processes of computation. 
The author gives numerous examples and illustra- 
tions, and he answers some of the more usual ob- 
jections to the teaching of meanings in arithmetic, 
particularly the objection that such teaching makes 
the subject too difficult for elementary school 
children.— _M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2356. Cockett, M. A new eK? school 
record. Occup. Psychol., 1945, 19, 61-70.—The 
author describes an 8-page booklet which has been 
developed to serve as a cumulative school record. 
Its purpose is to serve as a source of information for 
vocational and educational guidance, school refer- 
ence, background material for clinical guidance, and 
for research. The items to be included, and the 
reasons for including each, are discussed. —G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2357. Davenport, K. High school opinion polls 
as a guide to guidance. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher 
Educ., 1944, 52, 56-61.—Since the attitudes of the 
guided person need to be taken into account in any 
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guidance program, the author suggests a ible 
enrichment of such a program by the b use of 
opinion questionnaires of the type administered in 
many mid-western high schools. Establishment of 
new courses, introduction of extracurricular activ- 
ities, maintenance of discipline, and the function 
of schools in community affairs are some of the 
problems that can be attacked by this technique.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2358. Davis, F. G. Capacity and achievement. 
Occupations, 1945, 23, 394-401.—The author dis- 
cusses three tools to assist the teacher in keeping 
the achievement of the pupils up to their capacities: 
a scattergram for the class, showing achievement in 
relation to ability; an individual student report, 
showing achievement of the individual in relation to 
his own ability; and a report to the parents. Tech- 
niques for developing achievement are also de- 
scribed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2359. Dickenson, H. F. Identical errors and 
deception. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 534-542.—The 
occurrence of identical errors is frequently employed 
as a means of discovering student deception in 
objective examinations. he author provides a 
formula for determining the ratio of probable identi- 
cal errors to possible answer combinations for a test 
item of any number of choices, and he indicates 
within what range deception is indicated. The 
mathematical basis for identical errors technique 
and the practical application of the technique in 
the classroom are discussed—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2360. Duell, H. W., & Kenet, M.S. A study of 
the comparative achievement of summer high school 
and regular high school students. J. educ. Res., 
1945, 38, 509-521.—Students in the Minneapolis 
summer high school, which covers in an 8-week 
session what is regularly covered in a regular 
semester of 19 weeks, were compared with regular 
high school students. With respect to age, summer 
high school students are older and more variable 
than regular high school students; with respect to 
mental ability, they are inferior to regular high 
school students and more variable. Summer high 
school students have less initial knowledge of sub- 
ject matter; but in gains in knowledge of subject 
matter, which the authors consider the best measure 
of achievement, the summer students are superior 
to the regular students at Q;, the median, and Q;.— 
M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2361. Eames, T. H. Comparison of children of 
premature and full term birth who fail in reading. 
J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 506-508.—In a random 
sampling of 100 cases of reading failure, 15 were 
classifiable as Fs rr thd born children. This 
figure is considerably ter than the expected 
incidence in unsel cases. The premature 
group had a higher incidence of neurological lesions 
and of defective vision, together with a slower speed 
of recognition for both pictures and words.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


tion results and an intelligence test. Lancet, 
1944, 247, 294-296.—Scores on Raven's Progressive 
Matrices test of intelligence indicated that the 
medical students tested were a highly selected group 
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of high mental ability; but those scores would have 
been of limited value in selecting students for 
medical school, since correlations with medical ex- 
amination scores were found to be low (.228-.382).— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2363. Fabian, A. A. Vertical rotation in visual- 
motor performance—its relationship to reading 
reversals. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 129-154.— 
Tests indicating the tendency to reverse or rotate 
reading symbols, lines, and gestalten were adminis- 
tered to boys in the children’s ward of the Bellevue 
Psychopathic Hospital and also to 586 pupils in 
kindergarten through grade 3 of public school. 
Rotation of figures was significantly more frequent 
among those who were retarded readers. Results 
from the public schools showed that the tendency 
toward rotation decreased at successive grade levels. 
Instances of reversal were shown by a higher per- 
cent of boys than of girls, at all ages. There ap- 
peared a strong trend toward reproducing even 
horizontal figures in vertical form. The author 
discusses the possible causes of such a shift in 
orientation and considers the relationship of this 
‘verticalization’ to reading reversals and distortions. 
There is a bibliography of 36 related titles—Z. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 

2364. Grener, N., & Raths, L. Thinking in grade 
Ill. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1945, 24, 38- 
42.—A classroom experiment by the junior author 
“to test the hypothesis that the thinking ability of 
third-grade children can be measurably improved 
during one semester”’ is reported, with a description 
of the tests used and the classroom procedures. A 
significant difference between initial and end scores 
was found, and this difference seemed to be sup- 
ported by a comparison of ancedotal remarks made 
by the same children in September and January. 
The experimenter considers that the following guid- 
ing principles are helpful: (1) The teacher should be 
a guide who learns and investigates along with the 
children. (2) The curriculum should be one where 
children are striving to solve problems and to find 
reasons. (3) Children should be free to discuss, 
express their ideas, and plan but should be expected 
to accomplish and execute. (4) Criticism, evalua- 
tion, and planning in co-operative endeavor stimulate 
thoughtfulness. (5) The thinking process takes 
time and patience. (6) To form hypotheses, chil- 
dren must have information and functional skills. 
(7) There must be child purpose in the activities 
guided by the teacher. (8) Self-direction, self- 
discipline, and good habits and attitudes need to be 
continually developed. (9) Rich and varied ex- 
perience is a necessary foundation for reflective 
thinking —M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

2365. Johnson, W., & Gardner, W. H. The 
auditorily and speech handicapped. Rev. educ. Res., 
1944, 14, 241-248.—The incidence of speech defects, 
both by teacher classification and by tests, among 
school children is given as 10%, with a greater pro- 
portion among boys. With the exception of certain 
defects associated with the feeble-minded, the es- 
sential normal intelligence of speech-problem chil- 
dren is stressed, though their great educational 
retardation is also emphasized. A plea is made for 
new research on the speech problems of preschool 
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levels and of speech pe in general, with the 
emphasis upon psychological rather than physio- 
logical factors. Techniques of teaching reading at 
the school level and preschool training of the hard 
of hearing are also discussed. Some of the research 
of Pintner and others upon the personality deviations 
of this latter group is cited.— L. Adams (Barnard). 


2366. Kehoe, M., & Lawrence, R. M. The per- 
sonnel adviser in a city college. J. higher Educ., 
1945, 16, 141-146.—The dean and faculty may be 
able to administer a guidance program in the small 
private college. In the large tax-supported munic- 
ipal college—the college of tomorrow—confronted 
with mass education, however, a full-time profes- 
sional staff is required. Graduates of the liberal 
arts course in such a college who come from families 
in the low income brackets require very careful 
guidance if their college career is not to end in 
frustration for them and disappointment for their 
parents.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2367. ~ | F. S. Studies in International 
Morse Code. 4. A note on second-level training in 
code oan oy J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 161-163. 
—A new procedure described by the author (see 18: 
294) involved student response to auditory signals 
with nearly immediate verification and correction 
by an instructor. The first paper reported the 
establishment of fundamental stimulus-response 
relationships (first-level training); the present paper 
describes two variations of a method of gaining 
speed responses. In 55 hours of training, nearly all 
students achieved reception at 10 words per minute. 
(See also 18: 1658; 3081.)—H. Hill (Indiana). 

2368. Kennon, L. H. V., & Lorge, I. Kennon test 
of literary vocabulary, Forms 1 & 2. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1941. 
(Manual.) 100 copies, $7.00; specimen set, $0.25.— 
The purpose of the test is to arrive at an estimate 
of the control of word knowledge specifically related 
to the interpretation of English and American 
literature. Each of the two anal equivalent to 
Forms A and B of the 1926 edition, is made up of 
100 multiple-choice items. Curricula validation, 
statistical validation, and reliabilities for various 
groups are given in the 6-page manual, as well as 
norms, suggested interpretations of the results, and 
an answer key.— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

2369. Leipold, L. E. Who are our good students? 
J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 529-533.—Three groups of 
9A pupils, a total of 78, were rated by their advisers 
on three character traits: obedience to rules and 
regulations, personal habits, and social conformity. 
These ratings were then correlated with the students’ 
intelligence, school attendance, and school achieve- 
ment. Character ratings did not correlate signif- 
icantly with intelligence or school attendance. 
There was a significant correlation between character 
ratings and scholastic achievement.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

2370. Ligon, E. M., & others. Character educa- 
tion in the church school. Relig. Educ., 1944, 39, 
321-335.—E. M. Ligon describes the Schenectady 
experiment in character development. This report 
is evaluated, in separate papers, oe Goodwin Watson, 
W. C. Bower, E. L. Acheson, and J. W. Tilton. 
Ligon replies to the commentaries and in an addi- 
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tional section discusses the techniques and measure- 
ment devices in individual character education. 
The final section presents Ligon’s outline of trait- 
habit attitude goals for character education.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2371. McClelland, W. Selection for secondary 
education—International Examination Inquiry. 
Publ. Scot. Coun. Res. Educ., 1942, No. 19. Pp. 
xxiv + 264. 5s.—[Abstracted review, original not 
seen. ] The results of the International Examination 
Inquiry in Scotland, as applied to a group of 3,000 
pupils who “qualified” for secondary education, 
evaluate the predictive value of 4 procedures: 
ordinary examinations, teachers’ estimates, group 
intelligence tests, and standardized tests of scho- 
lastic attainment. The method consisted, first, of 
computing correlation coefficients between the test 
measurements and the results of a “large-scale 
follow-up examination’’ which extended over 3 years 
and, secondly, of determining how the 4 different 
estimates of ability could be best combined by 
calculating partial regression equations in order to 
select the most suitable pupils for courses in second- 
ary schools. As a supplementary procedure for 
individual guidance, test profiles including indica- 
tions of the pupil’s see 5 and health were plotted. 
The general principles of selection technique are 
discussed.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 


2372. Mathews, E. G., Larsen, R. P., & Butler, 
G. Experimental investigation of the relation 
between reading training and achievement in college 
composition classes. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 499- 
505.—The investigation described was undertaken 
to determine the importance of reading training 
to freshman students in composition courses at the 
University of Illinois, referred to as Rhetoric 1 and 
Rhetoric 2. Preliminary study showed that students 
who do inferior work in composition have poor read- 
ing <p hay roup of students who obtained a 
grade of B a Rhetoric 1 were compared with a 
group who obtained a grade of D but who were equal 
to the first group in scholastic aptitude. The ‘“‘D”’ 
students were inferior in rate of reading and mark- 
edly inferior in comprehension. Experiments were 
then set up in which experimental sections in com- 
position, given special reading training, were com- 
pared with regular sections acting as controls. The 
experimental sections surpassed the control sections 
in improvement in reading rate and comprehension. 
There was no difference in improvement in grammar. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

2373. Meltzer, T. Mental hygiene. J. higher 
Educ., 1945, 16, 135-140.—The need for a genuine 
mental- hygiene program, especially during the high 
school pe college years, is discussed. It must be 
prophylactic, not therapeutic. Such a program will 
have two parts: a psychiatric examination of each 
new student by a psychiatrist; and mental-hygiene 
education, carried out largely by lectures, in which 
the student is made aware of the mental attitudes 
considered in psychiatry to fall within normality. 
Merely making psychiatric service available to the 
student does not meet the need; a psychiatric 
examination of every entering student is the founda- 
tion of mental hygiene in school or college.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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2374. Peatman, J. G. er See 
for counselors of war veterans. Psychol 
42, 231-236.—A summary of the purpose and ae 
tent of a special training program for psychologists 
and college personnel concerned with the guidance 
of war veterans is presented. This program was 
conducted by the City College of New York in co- 
operation with the Veterans Administration during 
November and December, 1944. Some implications 
of the veterans program of college guidance centers 
are discussed.—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2375. Robinson, H. M., & Cc. P. Se- 
lected references from the literature on exceptional 
children. Elem. Sch. J., 1944, 44, 542-552.—Ninety- 
three references to literature in the general area of 
the problems of handicapped children, delinquent 
children, and exceptionally bright children are listed 
under 10 separate headings. The literature in 
general reflects progress in recognizing the need of 
counseling parents, of co-operation between the 
school and the doctor in the case of the handicapped 
child, of extending the education system down to 
the preschool levels, and of introducing vocational 
and social education.— L. Adams (Barnard). 


2376. Ryder, R. R. Effect of student teaching on 
secondary-school pupils in achievement and atti- 
tude. Purdue Univ. Stud. higher Educ., 1944, 51. 
Pp. viii + 155.—The problem investigated was: 
What is the effect of student teaching under care- 
fully organized direction and supervision upon 
secondary-school pupils in achievement and atti- 
tudes? Results indicated that, with respect to 
attitudes toward subjects taught by student teach- 
ers, there were no statistically reliable differences 
when compared with those of students in regular 
teachers’ classes. This attitude under student 
teachers improved from beginning to end. In regard 
to pupil's attitude toward teachers, this was higher 
for regular teachers than toward student teachers. 
Definite improvement in attitude toward student 
teachers was shown between the first and last weeks 
of student teaching. Analysis of compositions by 
pupils on whether and why they liked their student 
teachers showed that 80% liked and 7% disliked 
their student teachers, while 13% were neutral. 
Traits most liked were efficiency in presenting ma- 
terial, neatness in dress, knowledge of subject, 
pleasant personality, and ability to make the work 
enjoyable. The five most disliked qualities were 
poor presentation of subject, destroying interest, 
pose voice, lack of poise, and favoritism. 61-item 

bliography.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2377. Smith, F. F. The use of previous record in 
estimating college success. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 
36, 167-176.—On the basis of students’ test scores 
and academic grade points, the author calculated 
the role of various scores in the prediction of later 
academic success. The high school record and 
percentile scores for English A, Iowa Reading Test, 
and ee aptitude are ap roximately equal in 
value ere is a peor niger or any record or test 
score to lose prognostic value after a year or two. 
The best single indicator of scholastic success in any 
os semester is the previous semester’s record. 

redicted grade points and actual grade points 
showed correlations between .63 and 70." These are 
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high, but they do not warrant confident prediction 
for any single individual.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2378. Smith, H. P. A study in the selective 
character of American secondary education: partic- 
ipation in school activities as conditioned by socio- 
economic status and other factors. J. educ. Psychol., 
1945, 36, 229-246.—The records of 1,751 pupils in 
grades 10, 11, and 12 were studied to ascertain the 
relationships between participation in extracurric- 
ular school activities and the following measures: 
socioeconomic status as indicated by the Sims Score 
Card, personality adjustment as shown by the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and vocabulary and total 
scores on the Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment. Grade and sex differences were determined 
and cancelled out, statistically, in the calculations. 
Students who participate in extracurricular activities 
tend to be superior on all the measures employed. 
The author points out that those of low socio- 
economic status have less opportunity than those of 
higher status to profit from the educational ad- 
vantages of extracurricular activity.—Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

2379. Strong, E. K., Jr. Weighted vs. unit scales. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 193-216.—The scoring of 
test blanks is tedious, but short cuts are acceptable 
only if they are adequate. The use of unit scores 
rather than weighted scores has been recommended 
for the Strong Vocational Interest Blank by Dunlap 
and others, but the author has found appreciable 
differences between the two. Weighted scores give 
better differentiation between criterion and other 
groups. While Dunlap showed that shifts from the 
B to B+ rating are only 1 in 33, the total number of 
rating changes is much greater. Since counseling 
should be based on the whole pattern of interests 
rather than on the high scores alone, unit scoring 
is not an adequate substitute for weighted scoring. — 
E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2380. Tinker, M. A. Rate of work in reading 
performance as measured in standardized tests. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 217-228.—When Ad- 
vanced Iowa Silent Reading Tests were given to 100 
high-school pupils, the rate of work (measured by 
total time spent on the reading task) showed an 
r of —.51 with power of comprehension (measured 
by items completed correctly in a set time) but 
exhibited no significant correlation with J/evel of 
comprehension (measured by items completed cor- 
rectly in an unlimited time). Scores of university 
sophomores showed an r of —.80 between scores 
for rate of work and power of comprehension, an 
indication that this relationship is influenced by the 
difficulty of the material for the readers concerned. 
Other factors affecting the correlation between rate 
and comprehension are the nature of the reading 
task, techniques of measurement, and the purpose 
for which the reading is done. In general, there is 
a significant relationship between rate and compre- 
hension in reading, the faster reader tending to 
comprehend better.—EZ. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

2381. Veterans Administration. Note on the 
article: “Veterans Administration  ogenn ep Nage a 

rogram: pee procedures u y the 
Colege ot the ‘City of New York.” Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 237.—This note contains comments that 
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the Veterans Administration wished to make on a 
recent article in the Bulletin by Brophy and Long 
(see 19: 1036).—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2382. Wells, F. L. Mental factors in adjustment 
to higher education. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 
67—86.—This is a general introduction to the psy- 
chometric work of the Grant Study concerned with 
well-adjusted Harvard undergraduates. Data from 
the psychometric field have been integrated with 
data from the fields of general medicine, physiology, 
anthropometry, social science, and ychiatry. 
The relations of these data to each other and to 
educational program and career choice are discussed. 
Eight illustrative cases are cited; scores of various 
tests are given in the appendix.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


2383. Wesman, A. A study of transfer of training 
from high school subjects to intelligence. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1945, No. 909. Pp. ix + 82.— 
In a follow-up of Thorndike’s mental discipline 
studies, 244 fourth-term and 399 fifth-term pupils 
in a New York City high school were tested at the 
beginning and the end of an academic year with a 
series of intelligence and achievement tests. No 
greater transfer to intelligence was found to result 
from the study of any one course rather than another. 
On the whole, relatively little transfer was found. 
Techniques used in transfer studies are evaluated, 
and the appendixes include a description of methods 
used for finding reliabilities of the tests. The 
bibliography contains 23 titles-—L. B. Plumlee 
(College Entrance Examination Board). 


2384. Wesman, A. A study of transfer of training 
from high school subjects to intelligence. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1945, 46, 391-393.—Abstract. (See 19: 
2383.) 


2385. Whipple, G. Remedial programs in rela- 
tion to basic programs of reading. Elem. Sch. J., 
1944, 44, 525-535.—The author stresses the neces- 
sity of articulating the reading program with the 
regular school setup, so that the teachers are not 
overburdened and yet can retain their responsibility 
to the pupil. An analysis of reading failures among 
Detroit public school children revealed that many 
slow learners were being given reading materials 
far above their level in view of their subnormal 
intelligence quotient (language), their retarded 
scores on reading tests, their failing records in many 
school subjects, and the paucity of the available 
reading in their homes. Suggestions were made to 
provide simpler reading materials, as well as more 
remedial instructions, for this slow group, and to 
improve the general emotional and physical de- 
velopment of these children. Finally, a word of 
caution is given about the necessity of not neglecting 
the bright child, who reads below his potentiality.— 
L. Adams (Barnard). 


2386. Woodrow, H. Intelligence and improve- 
ment in school subjects. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 
155-166.—The pms made by pupils in successive 
annual testing by the Metropolitan and Stanford 
Achievement batteries were studied. When the 
intercorrelations of gains made on the various sub- 
tests were subjected to factor analysis, 23% of the 
total variance was accounted for by the three 
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factors found. These were I, a factor which cor- 
related highly with the Otis IQ score; II, a factor 
common to arithmetic fundamentals and problems; 
and III, a verbal factor having to do with scores in 
reading and English. Factor I was of little signifi- 
cance after ae 5, suggesting that endowment in 


intelligence establishes an individual's relative level 


of school achievement by that grade.—Z. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 


(See also abstracts 2096, 2103, 2170, 2210, 2287, 
Sha 2317, 2318, 2327, 2330, 2353, 2387, 
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2387. Allen, M. M. Relationship between the 
indices of intelligence derived from the Kuhlmann- 
Anderson intelligence tests for grade I and the 
same tests for grade IV. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 
252-256.—The scores of Kuhlmann-Anderson tests 
given to 327 pupils in the first grade and again in 
the fourth grade showed retest correlations of .51 
for MA, .69 for 1Q, and .65 for Pc. Av. (percent of 
average). These comparatively low relationships 
may be due to the fact that the first-grade battery 
is nonverbal, while the fourth-grade battery includes 
verbal material. Whatever the cause, “the validity 
of long-range predictions from a group intelligence 
test given in the first grade is highly questionable.” 
A continued program of testing in the successive 

rades is enters desirable—E. B. Mallory 
Wellesley). 


2388. Altus, W. D. The differential validity and 
difficulty of subtests of the Wechsler Mental Ability 
Scale. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 238-249.—This 
study is concerned with the differential validity and 
difficulty of 8 subtests of the Wechsler Mental 
Ability Scale, Form B. The tests administered are 
the Information, Comprehension, Similarities, and 
Arithmetic subtests of the verbal portion, and the 
Digit Symbol, Series Completion, Mazes, and Block 
Designs of the performance scale. The subjects 
were graduates and discharges of an Army Special 
Training Center. The results secured on the two 
types of subtests and on the relation between them 
are presented.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


2389. Bradford, E. J. G. Comments on the 
Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary Test. J. ment. Sci., 
1945, 91, 119-121.—Since administration to 90 
male patients at a neurosis center shows the vocabu- 
lary side to be too long for the sick, words likely to 
be misread or words different in level of difficulty 
for British adults are omitted. The final list con- 
sists of 20 words, correlating .95 with Shipley’s 
original 40 words—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

2390. Drake, R. M. Work book in measure- 
ments of human behavior. Fredericksburg, Va.: 
Author, Mary Washington College, 1944. Pp. 
ii + 38. $0.60.—This work book is based entirely 
on Greene’s Measurement of Human Behavior (see 


15: 4433). The material includes true-false, com- 
pletion, outline, question, enumeration, matching, 
chart, graphic, tabular exercises.— _M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 
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2391. Glick, H. N., Flynn, E., & Macomber, L. 
Some comparisons between the original and the 
revised Stanford-Binet scales. J. educ. Psychol., 
1945, 36, 177-183.—The original and the revised 
forms of the Stanford-Binet scale were given to two 
groups of children, 98 public-school pupils and 50 
inmates of the Belchertown State School. Mean 
1Q’s of the public-school group were 109.55 for the 
original scale and 115.42 for the new scale. In the 
case of the retarded group, the mean IQ’s were 
respectively 52.28 and 56.50. Larger standard 
deviations, as well as higher averages, characterized 
the revised scale. Correlations between the two 
scales were .88 for the normal children and .94 for 
the feeble-minded.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2392. Goldfarb, W. Note on a revised block 
design test as a measure of abstract performance. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 247-251.—A modified 
scoring characterizes this Revised Block Design 
Test. Partial credits are given for incomplete 
success, and speed is secondary. Results show a 
correlation of .90 with the Wechsler Block Design 
Test. When scores of these two block tests are 
compared with those of the Wechsler Similarities 
Test, the Vigotsky Test, and the Weigl Test, some- 
what closer relationships to all three are found in 
the case of the revised form. The Revised Block 
Design Test is offered as a method of measuring 
abstract performance when emphasis on speed of 
reaction is not desirable-—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


2393. Kennedy-Fraser, D. The Terman-Merrill 
Intelligence Scale in Scotland. Publ. Scot. Coun. 
Res. Educ., 1945, No. 23. Pp. 47.—The Terman- 
Merrill 1937 Scale, with a “minimum number of 
verbal alterations or alternatives suggested both in 
the testing and the scoring to make the tests fair 
to Scottish children,”’ has been widely administered 
in Scotland, and testers in schools and clinics have 
sent completed tests to the Research Council for 
tabulation and statistical study. This volume is a 
report on tests for years VI to XII inclusive. Al- 
though standardized on American children, the scale 
appears to suit Scottish children very well. The 
correlation between percentages of passes at age, 
for Scottish and American children, is .72. ‘“‘Per- 
centage of passes in all tests increases (a) with 
increasing age and (0) with increasing intelligence 
in the given age group.” All the VI-year tests, the 
number memory tests, and the picture-absurdities 
test at year X were found to be too easy for the 
levels at which they appear. The hardest tests 
were those involving logical thinking—Z. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


2394. Kent, G. H. Series of tasks for Dearborn 
Form Board No. 3. J. clin. Psychol., 1945, 1, 20—- 
27.—"A series of eight tasks for Dearborn Form 
Board No. 3 was developed at Danvers State 
Hospital in 1934. During a ten-year period over 
1,000 records have been collected, including 139 
from normal superior adults and 889 from clinical 
subjects whose ‘mental age’ ratings were determined 
by a battery of seven independent tests. Median 
scores for the several mental levels are used for 
tentative norms, offered independently for three, 
four, five, six and eight tasks. . . . [The test] permits 
a passably accurate move count, by reason of which 


2391-2398 


the performance can be scored without reference 
to speed.""— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


[See also abstracts 2249, 2299, 2382, 2398. ] 
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2395. Baum, P. When is it worth while to reopen 
a case for child guidance? Smith Coll. Stud. soc. 
Work, 1945, 15, 216-226.—A series of 19 cases which 
were reopened for a second period of treatment 
were examined in an effort to determine clues for 
ao which reopened cases would be helped. 

mprovement in the child in the first period of 
treatment, some insight by parents into their 
relationship to the problem, and a desire on the part 
of the parent for help were the only criteria which 
were at all predictive of improvement in the second 
period of treatment.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


2396. Bentley, M. Sanity and hazard in child- 
hood. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 212-246.—The 
author defines sanity as “a condition of behavioral 
competence.” The demands (D) upon an organism 


bear a certain ratio to its resources (R); if D™ 1, 


the performance is sane. “Hazard” refers to any 
want of balance between D and R that leads to a 
deficit that threatens the organism. This article 
deals with early and later childhood. During 
infancy the simplicity of the demands made, to- 
gether with the care taken of it, protects the organism 
from hazards, but with childhood, the world expands 
from the ‘home’ world (domus) which he first knows 
to the adult world. Emotional growth particularly 
increases the hazards to sanity. As the child grows 
into a self-motivated actor in the theater of living, 
gender, language, skill, and play, and particularly 
their social aspects, are of significance in deter- 
mining his role. “The chief protection against the 
common hazards to sanity would appear from all 
that we have said to be (1) the building up of a 
comfortable, tolerable, and rewarding self-object, 
well integrated with other human objects, each with 
its own functions, rights, and rewards, (2) an under- 
standing and command of physical, social and moral 
actualities, as distinguished from objects of fantasy 
and unrealizable desires, and (3) sufficient linguistic 
and actional resources to formulate, describe, and 
carry through important matters in his life and to 
keep him au courant with his fellows."—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2397. Bixler, R. H. Treatment of a reading prob- 
lem through nondirective play therapy. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1945, 9, 105-118.—This article presents a 
series of annotated interviews (based on Rogers's 
nondirective technique) carried on with a 10-year- 
old boy of average intelligence who was retarded in 
reading. Some conclusions are: every feeling which 
is apparent to the counselor should be recognized; 
questioning is not essential to therapy; and diag- 
nostic data are not essential to the nondirective 
therapist.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2398. Capwell, D. F. Performance of deaf chil- 
dren on the Arthur Point Scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1945, 9, 91-94.—This article is a description of the 
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2399-2408 


author's work experience in a state school for deaf 
children and a on of the results obtained over a 
3-year period. he technical and practical prob- 
lems presented in testing deaf children are discussed. 
Sound clinical method is needed to provide practical 
assistance for planning the educational, vocational, 
and character training of deaf children. The 
Arthur Performance Scale yields results which show 
that, with deaf children, the ability to work with 
concrete material approximates a normal distri- 
bution.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2399. Faegre, M. L., & Anderson, J. E. Child 
care and training. (6th ed.) Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1943. Pp. vi + 313. 
$2.50.—See 11: 2991.—L. J. Stone (U. S. Public 
Health Service Reserve). 


2400. Ghosh, L., Sen, M., & Sekar, C.C. A study 
of the development of Indian infants in a community 
in Calcutta. Indian J. Pediat., 1944, 11, 1-19. 


2401. Hansen, E. The Child Guidance Clinic of 
Abraham Lincoln Centre; history, purposes, tech- 
niques, and results. Indiv. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 4, 
49-58.—The type of group therapy used in this 
clinic is presented together with some illustrative 
examples. The clinic deals with children’s behavior 
problems but not with psychotic cases or very 
severe behavior problems. ‘The clinic is set up so 
that the psychiatrist and social worker, seated at a 
table, can face the assembled mothers who are 
seated in a companionable semi-circle.”” The mother, 
who is seen first, gives her picture of what she con- 
ceives to be the difficulty. After the conference, 
the mother is sent out of the room and her child 
brought in from the playroom for a short talk with 
the psychiatrist, ‘‘who is then ready to discuss the 
real problem with the mother,"’ the other mothers 
being permitted to take part. ‘“‘New mothers are 
prepared for what they may expect in the clinic by 
the social worker in the initial interview, and 
arrangements are made so that each new mother 
may watch at least one family through the clinic 
before her turn comes.” Some data are given on the 
growth of this 5-year-old clinic-—S. B. Sarason 
(Southbury Training School, Conn.). 


2402. Lundberg, E. O. Our concern—every 
child: state and community planning for wartime 
and postwar security of children. U.S. Child Bur. 
Publ., 1944, No. 303. Pp. 84-—L. J. Stone (U. S. 
Public Health Service Reserve). 


2403. Maxfield, K. E.* The problem of the men- 
tally retardéd and the visually handi child. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 354-—358.—Two possi- 
ble plans are suggested for training the group of 
visually handicapped children whose IQ’s lie some- 
where between 65 and 85. The first is that a special 
school be established within reasonable reach of a 
metropolitan district. Such a school might be the 
primary responsibility of one state or of a privately 
endowed institution, but it should be a training 
center for children of this type coming from a group 
of states. The second su tion is that state schools 
for the feeble-minded e over the vocational and 
social training of this group of boys and girls in 
connection with programs already in existence.— 
S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 
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2404. Michaels, J. J. The relationship of anti- 
in children 
'sychosom. Med., 1945, 
7, 41-44.—In a group of 122 children with behavior 
disorders, enuresis was positively associated with 
stealing and other antisocial traits. Fire setting was 
associated positively with abnormal electroenceph- 
ms, though the most positively associated 
trait was enuresis. The most onatively associated 
trait was stealing. Attention is called to the dangers 
of drawing conclusions from a relationship between 
a relatively simple graphic record, the electro- 
encephalogram, and a complex behavior disorder 
syndrome.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug Co.). 


2405. Miller, H. G. The transformation of the 
self in children. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 48, 
374-378.—It is suggested that the growth and the 
development of the feeble-minded has a slow-motion 
quality which allows a clarity of observation not 
possible with the earlier-developing, rapidly-de- 
veloping normals. The institutional setup offers 
particular advantages for observation and training. 
Since the acceptance of social obligation is essential 
to human growth beyond the infant stage, one of the 
most fundamental needs of children is that they come 
to develop as independent personalities within a 
larger social framework. The earlier the child is 
allowed to realize that he cannot continue to manipu- 
late his environment and that he is in fact a part of 
something bigger, the less time has been wasted in 
building up defenses and subterfuges by which the 
infantile personality is kept intact.—S. Whiteside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools). 

2406. Rankin, M. Children’s interests in library 
— of fiction. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1945, 49, 461-462. 
one tract. 


2407. Read, K. H. Parents’ expressed attitudes 
and children’s behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 
9, 95-100.—This study considers the relation be- 
tween the attitudes which 32 parents expressed on 

uestions of child behavior and parental control 
measured by questionnaires devised by Stogdill 
and Goddard) and the actual behavior of the 20 
children of these parents (measured by ratings on 
67 traits of the Read-Conrad Abbreviated Behavior 
Inventory for Nursery School Children). It is 
concluded that child behavior is unrelated to par- 
ents’ views regarding desirable child behavior but 
is positively related to liberalism in views on parental 
control.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

2408. Traill, P. M. An account of Lowenfeld 
technique in a child guidance clinic, with a survey 
of therapeutic play technique in Great Britain and 
U.S.A. J. ment. Sci., 1945, 91, 43-78.—Play therapy 
as conducted at the Birmingham, England, Child 
Guidance Clinic is based upon the play theories of 
Margaret Lowenfeld. The role of the therapist, the 
materials, the sphere of work, and routine techaical 
procedures are described, and 5 cases seen in 1937 
are reviewed and follow-up reports from 1942 sum- 
marized to show the results of treatment. British 
and American literature is reviewed.— W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 2191, 2210, 2264, 2265, 2271, 
2354, 2361, 2365, 2375, 2391, 2401. ] 
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Hunt (Editor) PERSONALITY AND THE 
BEHAVIOR DISORDERS 


A Handbook Based on Experimental and Clinical Research 


and its 


DEVIATIONS 


By MANDEL SHERMAN, P4.D., M.D. 


BD Sgr timely new work presents theoretical, experi- 
mental, and clinical material on intelligence and 
its deviations and correlates the medical, psychological 
and social aspects of the subject. Through this treat- 
ment the pediatrician is better able to evaluate clinical 
data; the psychologist and psychiatrist are familiarized 
with the medical factors underlying mental deficiencies. 


No effort is made to advance a particular viewpoint. 
The data are presented factually and objectively with as 
few subjective interpretations as possible. The bibliog- 
raphy, which includes the most pertinent material 
published to date, can be used for elaboration of any 
of the topics treated. Complete with tables, charts 
and glossary. 


THE AUTHOR This book is a particularly important addition to 
this field because of Mandel Sherman’s extensive training and wide 
experience. Trained in medicine, psychology, and psychiatry, he is a 
successful teacher and caphcemack diitelon as well. He is Director 
and Psychiatrist of the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago, 
and a member of the Child Development Committee, National Re- 
search Council. Dr. Sherman is the author of numerous scientific 


papers and several books. 286 pp. Price $3.75 


Brief Outline—————_ 























“. . « best collection of articles yet published on 
personality and behavior disorders. . . . These books 
bring together the work of forty contributors, to give 
the major theories, facts and clinical experiences 
from the sciences relating to development of person- 
ality . . . highly recommended as one of the most 
useful symposiums on this subject. It should be read 
by every psychologist, sociologist and neuropsychia- 
trist.” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


FOR NURSES 


By BESS V. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, University of Toledo (Ohio) 


Dr. Cunningham’s new text has been 
written especially for the use of the stu- 
dent nurse during that critical period in 
her training when she is adjusting herself 
to her new environment and is learning 
those basic principles of psychology 
which have practical applications in the 
field of nursing. 


Based upon her rich experience as a 
psychologist-teacher of nurses and col- 
lege students, the author has attempted 
to present her material in such a manner 
as to stimulate and hold the interest of 
the student nurse. 


Insofar as possible non-technical terms 
are used and each chapter concludes 
with a memory-stimulating summary, 
suggested activities for the application 
of principles discussed, and a carefully 
selected list of interesting collateral 
readings. 


Throughout the book emphasis is 
placed upon psychology as a function- 
ing, practical science which is of daily 
usefulness to the student nurse herself 
in her new surroundings, in her contacts 
with her professional associates, and in 
caring for her patients. 


CONTENTS 


Preface; What is Psychology?; Psychology and the Student 
Nurse; Psychology, The Nurse and Her Patients; Why We 
Differ; The Human Organism; Mainsprings of Action ; Learn- 
ing How to Study; Learning How to Think and to Reason; 
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tions to Strain and Frustration; What Is Personality?; Meas- 
uring Aspects of Personality ; The Nurse on The Home Front; 
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PSYCHOLOGIC CARE DURING 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 


By RUTH M. BAKWIN, M.D., and HARRY BAKWIN, M.D. 


In addition to its usefulness to pediatricians, this common-sense text is 
probably of equal value to psychologists, nurses, social workers, teachers 
and others concerned with the psychologic care, mental development and 
emotional stability of children. 


Publ. 1942 — 332 Pages — 31 illustrations — $3.50 Postpaid 
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